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BART IT. 


THE day of trial was not long deferred. 

The youthful prisoners appeared in court, 
and being found guilty of the charges 
brought against them, received sentence 
of condemnation. But before this sen- 
‘tence could be executed, it was neces- 
sary that it should be confirmed by the 
parliament of Tournay. So the prison- 
ers were bound together with cords and 
marched thither. Here they were com- 
mitted to a dungeon, their trial being de- 
ferred that their conversion might once 
more be attempted. The argument em- 
ployed, however, was somewhat anoma- 
lous, —the logic of pain; the spiritual 
efforts of this curé, in marked contrast 
with the persuasions of love in the last 
experiment, consisted in inquiries, from 
time to time, whether they were not 
weary of suffering. 

If they were not, it certainly was no 
fault of their gaolers. Rotten straw, 
filled with vermin, was the couch on 
which they lay starving for days and 
weeks, the scantiest allowance of miser- 
able bread being thrown to them through 
the grating. Here the poor boys wasted 
away without the touch of any loving 
hand, without a syllable of cheer from 
any human being. Yet they had but to 
utter one word of abjuration, and their 
prison-doors would fly open. 

Wonderful was the faith that preserved 


them from uttering that word, that gave 
them such lofty heroism when so near 
starvation ! 

But temptation was to come to them 
in stillanother form. Two additional pris- 
oners were one day shut into their dun- 
geon, whom they were surprised to rec- 
ognize as old schoolmates, who had been 
arrested like themselves for the crime 
of worshiping God according to the 
dictates of their conscience. The faith 
of these comrades, however, was not 
proof against the trials into which it had 
brought them. They could sacrifice 
much for their religion, but not every- 
thing. In their case the blessed seed 
had fallen upon stony ground; and 
though it had sprung up, yet, for want of 
root, it could not resist the burning heat 
of persecution. 

The Mirecourt boys saw their vacilla- 
tion, and earnestly implored them to re- 
main steadfast. It was in vain. They 
wept over their own weakness, but they 
yielded, and lost the martyr’s crown. 

At length came the rescript from the 
minister of state, conveying the king’s 
decree. The parliament was convoked. 
The youthful prisoners, pale and ema- 
ciated almost toa skeleton, were brought 
forth from their miserable dungeon and 
placed in the dock. Then the judge put 
on his black cap and read their sentence. 

“ You, Louis Montrevel and Andrew 
and Henry Oster, convicted of being 
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Huguenots, and of having attempted to 
leave the kingdom for the purpose of 
securing freedom in your detestable her- 
esy, by the order of our most gracious 
majesty, Louis XIV., I do hereby con- 
demn to the galleys for the remainder of 
your natural life.” 

What a blow to fall on those young 
heads! Brave as they were, and hard 
as they had struggled to prepare them- 
selves for the worst, their hearts quailed 
with dread, while drops of agony stood 
on their pallid faces. 

Observing their emotion, the judge 
gave them one more opportunity to re- 
trieve their fate. But they instantly re- 
pelled the proposition ; they could not 
deny their Lord. 
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So the obstinate heretics were removed 
to another city, where the gang was to 
be formed. And here they were cast 
into a filthy hole where no ray of light 
ever penetrated, and where were crowded 
more than thirty miserable ruffians, con- 
victed of every sort of wickedness and 
crime. 

Dreadful companionship was this for 
the pure-minded boys. Assailed on every 
hand with jeers and taunts and gibes, 
while their ears were filled with obscene 
ribaldry and jests and horrid profanity, 
they could only lift up their hearts in 
silent prayer to Him who was made per- 
fect through suffering. 

At length the gang was completed, and 
being chained two and two, they were 


THE CHAIN-GANG. 

LJ 
marched together to Dunkirk. Lan- 
guage can not describe the sufferings of 


this route. We. have all shuddered at 
the appalling accounts of “the middle 
passage ” on board the African slavers. 
But this passage could not have exceed- 
ed in horrors the fearful march of the 
galley slaves to their destination. Here 
were congregated the basest, most prof- 


ligate characters, a company of hardened 
convicts, “top-full of direst cruelty,” 
brutal, blasphemous, fiend-like. Shrieks, 
groans, and dreadful imprecations were 
freely intermingled with the frequent 
crack of the blood-bringing lash. 

What must this scene have been to 
those virtuous and high-minded boys! 
To add the last drop to their full cup, 
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they were from this time separated from 
one another. Poor Louis was chained 
to the very vilest of that vile set,—a 
scoffing miscreant, who had been guilty 
of every species of crime, and who, hay- 
ing twice escaped from the galleys, and 
been retaken, was now on his way there 
once more. As may be conceived, he 
was in a man-hating and God-defying 
mood. 

To be thus bound to a mass of loath- 
some moral corruption, a body of living 
death, while his blood was chilled with 
the foul language and awful blasphemies 
and curses poured continually into his 
ear, was indeed a trial under which the 
boy’s spirit quailed and well-nigh sunk. 
Then he cried unto God : — 

“ Deliver me out of the mire, and let 
me not sink: let me be delivered from 
them that hate me, and out of the deep 
waters. 

“Let not the water-flood overflow me, 
neither let the deep swallow me up, and 
let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 

“ Hide not thy face from thy servant, 
for I am in trouble: hear me speedily.” 

And the Lord heard his supplications 
and strengthened him out of Zion. There 
came to his mind consoling promises : — 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass.” 

“To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.” 

Louis thought of his Saviour’s patience 
under the indignities heaped upon him, 
of his prayers for his persecutors, of his 
infinite pity for sinners. And ‘there was 
kindled in his heart a tender compassion 
and an intense yearning for the salva- 
tion of this wretched being with whom 
he was so closely interlinked. This en- 
abled him to bear all his abuse with a 
divine meekness which at first only ex- 
asperated the wretch to greater violence. 

-Thus with aching limbs and bleed- 
ing feet did this miserable gang march 
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side by side on their dreary road, being 
cruelly beaten whenever from weariness 
their steps faltered. Miserably fed by 
day, at night they were lodged in some 


dismal out-house, where, worse off than 


the beasts, they had-not even straw on 
which to lie down, while their inhuman 
driver seemed ever on the alert to invent 
new modes of discomfort and torture. 
Under all these trialsand provocations, 
such a wonderful patience and meekness 


did Louis exhibit, and so kind and gen- 


tle was his treatment of his fellow-con- 
vict, that at length, as the constant trick- 
ling of water will wear away even the 
granite, so that obdurate nature, seem- 
ingly harder than rock, began to soften. 

“T tell you what it is,” he broke out 
one day, “I can stand out against most 
anybody or anything, but” —with a 
dreadful oath— “I can’t, somehow, 
seem to stand against such an innocent 
lamb as you. I’ve been thinking over 
those days, so long ago, when my mother 
used to teach me my prayers to the 
Virgin. Many’s the time she’s led me 
to the grand cathedral, and taught me 
to sign the cross on my forehead with 
holy water, — the more’s the pity! For 
when I found out what wicked fellows 
the priests were, with all their flumme- 
ries and falsehoods, and making money 
by cartloads out of people’s sins, then I, 
gave up attending mass. And finally I 
broke away from everything good, till I 
came to believe that God was nothing 
but a bugbear to scare children with. 
So now here I am at the bottom of every- 
thing.” 

There was a touch of feeling in the 
man’s voice which made Louis’s heart 
beat quicker. And as they traveled on, 
he told him the wonderful story of the 
Man of Sorrows, and of the dark depths 
into which he descended for the redemp- 
tion of man. He told him of his holy 
life, his mingling with the vilest, his pa- 
tience under provocation, his agony in 
the garden and death upon the cross, 
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with his betrayal by one disciple, and 
his cruel desertion by the others. Nor 
did he forget his pardon of the dying 
thief. 

As Duress listened, his heart melted 
within him, while a tear or two slowly 
rolled down his cheek. 

“Oh, why could I not have heard all 
this before!” he exclaimed in a broken 
voice. 

And so the long days passed away, 
the hoary sinner drinking in blessed 
teachings from the lips of the earnest 
boy. 

Louis had become so reduced from 
his long sufferings, with a scarcity of 
food, that his little remaining strength 
was rapidly failing. ; 

“I don’t believe I shall be able to go 
on in the morning,” he said to Duress 
one night, when they had stopped for 
lodging in a crumbling barn ; “and they 
will have to leave me here to die of 
starvation.” 

“ We won’t do that, my lamb. Here 
is my last ration, which I don’t want.” 

Louis protested, but was finally per- 
suaded to swallow it. And, dry and hard 
as was the morsel, it somewhat revived 
him. 

“ Now, if you can lay your head on 
me, you may, perhaps, catch a nap or 
two. I know I’m not fit company for 
such a lamb, and I’m not over-clean, but 
I shall make a better pillow than the 
floor.” 

Touched by his kindness, Louis com- 
plied, and soon fell into a sound slumber. 
But when, in the morning, came the sum- 
mons to march, he was unable to stand. 

“You will have to leave me, Duress.” 

“ll stay and starve with you first. 
But you keep still, and I’ll fix it.” 

When the driver of the gang came 
along, Duress made a sign that .he had 
something to communicate. 

“ What’s the row?” asked the man as 
he approached 


“ Look a’ here; that’s one of the Hu- 
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guenot cubs, and he’s going to give us 
the dodge. Now if you want to get him 
to the galleys, I’ll just take him there in 
spite of himself. So give’s the word, 
and I’ll grab him fast,” —with a sprink- 
ling of oaths all along. 

“ Serve’m right, the hated cub! Yes, 
grab him and welcome ; only your chain 
must have a longer pull.” 

When this was done, Duress, roughly 
catching up the boy, —“‘ Now open your 
mouth if you dare.” 

The driver and his subalterns, who had 
gathered round, broke into a broad laugh, 
and with the crack of the whip and a 
volley of imprecations the marching re- 
commenced. 

“J had to sham, or the wretch would 
have left you there to die. And I had 
to swear too, or I couldn’t have deceived 
him, though I knew ’twould hurt your 
feelings. But you’ll overlook it.” 

“It is the Master, Dufess, whom it 
offends, and you must ask forgiveness of 
him.” 

“Well, P’ll try my best to break it off, 
though it comes as natural as my breath. 
I dunno as I’m doing you any kindness 
to take you along, but I can’t spare my 
little priest yet a while.” 

Most tenderly Duress carried the boy, 
who, from sheer exhaustion, fell asleep 
on his shoulder. Whenever the driver 
or any of his underlings passed by, they 
would chuckle, as much as to say, “ That’s 
a good one.” 

“I’m afraid I have tired you out, Du- 
ress,” said Louis, on awakening from 
his long nap, refreshed and able to bear 
his own weight once more. 

“Bless your heart, you’re nothing 
but skin and bone. I’ve been thinking 
how much better a load I had than most 
of the things I’ve lugged,—a body I’d 
murdered, for instance. But,” seeing 
Louis involuntarily shudder, “I’m a 
brute for letting on in this way to such 
an innocent lamb.” 

At length the toilsome march was over, 
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and Louis Montrevel and his new friend 
were entered as slaves upon one of the 
six galleys stationed at the port of Dun- 
kirk. 

The French galley was a vessel about 
a hundred and fifty feet long, and forty 
wide. On each side were twenty-five 
benches, to every one of which was at- 
tached a long, heavy oar, which was 
pulled by six convicts chained by the 
leg toa bench. There were thus three 
hundred of these rowers to each galley. 
About fifty free marines worked the sails 
and managed the vessel. And in addi- 
tion were a hundred soldiers, with a 
number of officers for general command, 
and for the custody of the slaves. 

The galley had at her bow five guns 
of from eighteen to thirty-six pounders. 
Her mode of attack’ was to bear down 
heavily with her oars, so as to drive her 
prow into the enemy’s stern, and then, 
firing her guns, to board him with her 
soldiers and marines. <A part of the 
guns were always kept charged and 
pointed at the convicts, in order to pre- 
vent their taking part with the enemy, 
and to suppress mutiny. But as mowing 
down the rowers would leave the vessel 
powerless, these galleys were mainly 
used for coasting, and for cutting off 
stragglers, though occasionally they were 
employed for conveying official persons 
to a distant port. Their principal use, 
however, was as a penal infliction for 
those convicted of capital crimes, such 
as murder, burglary, and Protestant- 
sm. 

The overseer, or slave-driver, was 
called Le Comite, and the two inferiors 
under him, Les Sous-Comites. Their 
badge of office was the cowhide, to the 
lavish use of which they were urged by 
the superior officers when a greater rate 
of speed was desired. On the naked 
backs of these poor fellows laboring at 
the oar, and stripped from the waist up- 
ward, thick and fast would fall the dread- 
ful blows, bringing away strips of skin, 
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and followed by the shrieks of the 
victims, as the blood flowed from their 
lacerated flesh, 

So far as the hated Huguenots were 
concerned, all this was neither more nor 
less than the long iron arms of the In- 
quisition reaching out to crush them, al- 
though under the disguise of civil law. 
Such degrading bondage! such inces- 
sant toil! such cruel task-masters ! — 
Separated from all refining as well as 
religious influences, and subjected to the 
vilest companionship, the most loath- 
some associations, what wonder if, un- 
der this constant wear of body and soul, 
the faith of some should at length give 
way ? 

Nurtured by a tender mother, in the ~ 
bosom of a refined and affectionate fam- 
ily, Louis was ill prepared for the dread- 
ful scenes to which he was now intro- 
duced. As the future spread out so 
gloomily before him, no wonder that hot 
tears flowed from his eyes. 

“ Cheer up, messmate !” said a voice 
hehind him, and turning his head he saw 
Duress, from whom he had temporarily 
been separated, but who was nowchained 
to the same bench. “ You'll hardly thank 
me for bringing you here, my lamb. But 
since here you are, I hope I shall find 
some chance of easing your dreadful 
burden, if ever so little.” 

“Thank you, Duress; but I can not 
endure looking forward to years spent 
in this dreadful place.” 

“T don’t believe it'll be samy years ; 
for, though you’ve got a tough spirit, 
your weak body can never long stand 
this hard work. But have you seen that 
poor old fellow on the bench before us ? 
No: not the one you are looking at, but 
that other with white hair, and just such 
a patient look as you Huguenots all 
wear. I’ll be bound he’s one of you.” 

Louis fixed his eyes in the direction 
pointed out, and having gazed intently 
a few minutes, exclaimed in a low voice, 
“Why, that is Father Legarme! My 
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God !” lifting his eyes to heaven, “have 
mercy on the holy man!” 

It was not long before he had a chance 
to make himself known to his good pas- 
tor, who soon told him his sad story. 
It seems that after being arrested, con- 
victed of heresy and condemned to 
death, his sentence was commuted. So 
here he was in chains as a galley-slave. 

It was one of the saddest things in 
Louis’s sad life to see this venerable 
patriarch tugging at the oars by day, 
and at night cowering for sleep under 
his rude bench. He felt as if he would 
gladly have performed /zs tasks and 
borne his stripes. Alas, it was almost 
more than he could do to endure his own. 

Apart from the liability to those occa- 
sional extra labors which involved inde- 
scribable suffering, “the ordinary con- 
dition of these unhappy beings was 
painful in the extreme ; constantly chain- 
ed to the bench at which .they sat by 
day, and under which they slept by 
night, exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
the elements, covered with vermin, 
scantily clothed, miserably fed, and de- 
graded almost below the brutes by the 
treatment they received, they were com- 
pelled by sheer force of the whip to ren- 
der an amount of work at the oar which 
under no other system could have been 
extracted from the human muscles.” 

Such were the toils and such the suf- 
ferings in which Father Legarme, Louis 
Montrevel, and Duress were now inti- 
mately associated, the two latter being 
chained to the same bench. The con- 
soling passages from the Divine Word 
which the boy repeated to his compan- 
ion in their chance moments of inter- 
course fell upon his thirsty spirit with 
a quickening and comforting power, 
while the occasional counsels of the 
aged pastor were eagerly treasured up. 
And a blessed comfort it was to the two 
older Christians to see Christ formed 
more and more distinctly in the life of 
the hardened reprobate. 
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Day after day, month after month, 
year after year, and no outward change 
in the life of these worn, oppressed, yet 
trusting convicts! But He who looks 
upon the heart saw that they were fast 
ripening for heaven. 

It was wonderful that Father Le- 
garme’s strength had held out so many 
years. Of late, however, Louis and Du- 
ress had noticed a failure in his powers 
of endurance. 

It was one of those days of oppres- 
sive heat in the month of August, when 
ordinary labor was made light as pos- 
sible. But as the officers desired to 
reach a certain port with the utmost dis- 
patch, commands were given fora twelve 
hours’ pull without a moment’s intermis- 
sion. In order to accomplish this, the 
comites from time to time would put 
into the mouths of the rowers pieces of 
bread dipped in wine, which they did 
while they were pulling, so as to prevent 
the necessity of their dropping the oar. 

The crack of the whip, the shrieks and 
yells of the bleeding victims, the awful 
oaths of the comites, and the shouts of 
the officers urging them on, what a scene 
of horrors was there presented! And 
how did Louis’s heart ache for Father 
Legarme, toiling thus in the burning 
sun! 

“The old father won’t last over for 
another such day as this,” said Duress, 
in a low voice to Louis, to which he 
could only answer by a deep sigh. 

It was towards the very last of the 
passage that the good pastor’s strength 
finally gave way, and he was obliged 
to slacken his efforts. The comite, pro- 
voked beyond measure to lose his ser- 
vices at such a juncture, rained on him 
blows like hail, till the old man dropped 
inaswoon. There he lay, without con- 
sciousness or motion, till they reached 
their port. Then the whistle was blown, 
and a dose of opium being administered 
all round to ensure sound slumber as a 
preparation for the toils of the coming 
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day, the tired oarsman. dropped under 
their benches. 
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The moment the comites were out of 
the way, both Louis and Duress, ex- 


SS 
hausted as they were, sprang forward to 
see if any life might be lingering in that 
poor wreck of a body. When they found 
that he still breathed, they almost re- 
gretted that all was not over. 

“Poor old fellow!” said Duress sor- 
rowfully ; “I thought he’d have got 
inside the bright gates this time sure- 
ly ; but here he is still, —the more’s the 
pity. Since he’s alive, though, I’m 
bound to take care of him. But you 
must go straight back, my lamb, for the 
comites, one or other of them, may pass 
along here any minute. And if they 
should nab you, ’twould be a hard case.” 

“But I must stay and help you.” __ 

“?Twon’t do, messmate. Don’t you 
remember the threat they made the last 
time you helped him out of a swoon? 
Besides, you could do nothing for him 
which I can’t do, for I’m an old hand in 
these cases.” 

“But you are in as much danger 
as I,” 

“You let me alone, my lamb, and give 
heed to my words. You can see and 


hear everything from your bench, and 
will be within call if I want you, while 
now you’re only in the way. So, if you 
don’t want to distress me, march /” 

All this time both of them had been 
chafing the old man’s limbs, but thus en- 
treated, Louis tenderly laid down his 
hand, and withdrew. When Father Le- 
garme’s pulses grew.a little stronger, 
Duress tore pieces from his shirt, and, 
dipping them in water, laid them gently 
on his inflamed wounds, after which he 
fed him from his own scanty allowance. 

“Tt is of little use, my son,” said the 
good father, trying to smile, “to patch 
up this poor tenement which is fast fall- 
ing to pieces. I am sorry not to bear 
my dying testimony to my Master’s 
faithfulness before all these poor crea- 
tures ; but he knows I have the will. Do 
all you can for my beloved Louis, and 
tell him that God will never suffer him 
to be tempted above what he is able.” 

“ That I will; but he himself is listen- 
ing to every word you say.” 

At this point Louis came forward, and 
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pressing his lips to the trembling hand 
of his beloved friend, said as distinctly 
as his sobs would allow, — 

“‘Pray for me once more, my father.” 

The dying man having effered up a 
few broken but fervent petitions, then 
gave them his parting blessing, when 
Duress insisted on Louis’s leaving them. 
Thus driven away, he stole back to his 
station, and, leaning against the bench, 
looked gloomily around him. 

It was a sad picture that met his eye. 
Under the galley-benches were huddled, 
one over another, the exhausted convicts, 
buried in the death-like slumber of 
opium. Many of them had dropped 
down in their weariness without stopping 
to put on any covering. And there in 
the bright moonlight he could distinctly 
see their backs gashed and bleeding from 
the merciless cowhide, while the mild 
queen of heaven looked down pityingly 
on this spectacle of woe. 

“Ts this persecution to continue for- 
ever?” he said to himself. 

It was indeed a dreary future that 
stretched away before him. He had 
often felt that martyrdom would be a 
blessed exchange for his present exist- 
ence. In a fearful crisis; such as oc- 
curred under the pressure of inquisitorial 
tortures or in confronting a violent death, 
the excitement sometimes occasioned a 
rallying of all the vital forces of body 
and mind, which sustained and elevated 
the soul to a pitch of heavenly rapture. 
But these days of degrading, bitter, 
hopeless servitude, slowly revolving, one 
after another, in what seemed an inter- 
minable cycle, — these days of sickening 
toil and abuse, in which the spirit was 
fettered with chains, dragging it in the 
dust ; days when the physical frame be- 
came too weary and worn for the utter- 
ance of prayer, while no .blessed Sab- 
bath rest ever came to strengthen and re- 
fresh ; oh, it was this lingering martyr- 
dom of the soul, wearing away little by 
little all its vital forces,— it was this which 
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Louis felt he had not courage longer to 
endure. 

“Will the Lord cast off for ever ?” he 
cried out in his agony, “and will he be 
favorable no more? 

“Is his mercy clean gone for ever? 
doth his promise fail for evermore ? 

“Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? 
hath he in anger shut up his tender mer- 
ciesing 

Then stole in upon him terrible ques- 
tionings, such as the tempter well under- _ 
stands how to suggests :— 

“ Who knows that there isa God? If 
there was, and he was benevolent, as had 
been represented, would he turn a deaf 
ear to the pleadings of his children? 
Would he suffer his chosen ones to be 
hunted from place to place like wild 
beasts, and to become the very off- 
scouring of the earth?” 

Thoughts of the tender-hearted Louise 
also came to him, and of her earnest ef- 
forts to save him from this dreadful doom. 

“ And have I sacrificed all my earthly 
prospects for a mere fable?” he ex- 
claimed in bitterness. 

These doubts and questionings ran 
riot in his bewildered mind, plowing 
deep furrows in the very center of his 
being. In the midst of this conflict, 
while great drops of anguish stood on 
his forehead, and such rénding sobs 
broke forth as no bodily torture had been 
able to force from him, he suddenly 
catches the clear tones of Father Le- 
garme, — 

“Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

These words of the dying martyr 
broke the tempter’s hold. As at the ap- 
proach of sunlight the moles and bats 
and all the monsters of darkness flee to 
their hiding-places, so ata single glimpse 
of the Sun of Righteousness did all his 
evil thoughts melt and vanish away. 
What a change had passed over every- 
thing! As he thought of his dismantled 
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home, of his noble father and mother, 
his brothers and little sisters, and of the 
scattered flock into which the hungry 
wolves had fastened their bloody fangs, 
this passage was recalled to him: — 

“These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

“ They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. 

“ For the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of wa- 
ters ; and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 

Then he thought of his tried friend, 
Duress, whom he had led to Christ, who 
for years had borne faithful witness to 
the truth, and who at this moment stood 
unflinchingly at the post of danger. Was 
it not worth all his sufferings to bring to 
Christ one such soul ? 

As he looked round once more on that 
pitiable sight which had lately harrowed 
his soul to madness, the sight of wretch- 
ed convicts, whose degrading bondage 
and fearful sufferings were uncheered by 
any light from the great future, there 
came a voice from the infinite hights, — 

“ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter. Trust to 
Infinite Love, and one day all these dis- 
cords shall be harmonized.” 

“T can, I do trust,” he responded, 
while every heartbeat uttered, — 
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“ Thy will, O God, not mine, be done!” 

An ineffable calm stole over him, 
while the bitter sorrows of the past, and 
of that future which had seemed inter- 
minable, to his now cleared vision ap- 
peared but a light affliction which is but 
fora moment, working out a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

The long night had dragged through 
its appointed hours. The rising sun was 
just tinging the waters with a faint glow. 
It looked down upon Louis Montrevel, 
leaning quietly against his bench, his 
pale face illumined with celestial light, a 
face which at that moment no one would 
have taken for that of a galley-slave. 

It looked also upon the dying martyr, 
and upon his homely, faithful nurse. As 
Duress bent over to moisten his parched 
mouth, those white lips faltered out, — 

“Sing to me.” ; 

And the rough convict in a low voice 
sang one of the sweet Huguenot hymns 
he had learned of Louis. 

The old man looked upward, exclaim- 
ing, — 

“My glorious Saviour ! 
come quickly !” 

One moment more, and he had passed 
into the Celestial City. 


Come, Lord, 


The mangled form found a kind shel- 
ter in the blue waters, and Louis Mont- 
revel, with the peace of God in his soul, 
took up his cross anew and went on his 
way. 


MY TEARS. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


“ Put thou my tears into thy bottle: are they not in thy book?’’— Psalm lvi. 8. 


ALL, all, my God? 


The bitter tears I shed, 


As low before thee droops my guilty head, 

And in the light of thy pure, perfect face, 

I see my wretched heart’s deep sinfulness, 

And drops of shame and sorrow pour like rain, — 
To gather these, O Father, dost thou deign ? 
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All, all, my God? The streams that burst and rise, 
Like fountain spray, up-reaching to the skies, 
When thoughts of loved ones touch the spring within, 
And make my very heart melt for their sin, — 
Oh, when for kindred thus I sorely weep, 

~ Dost thou, O Father, all my tear-drops keep? 


All, all, my God? When through this earthly vale 
Of dark bewilderment my footsteps trail, 

And, blinded with my grief, I stumble on, 

Scarce knowing where I go, or how have gone, — 
Dear Lord, who wept thyself in pitying love, 

Dost thou record my every tear above ? 


And wherefore, Lord? 


Are tears the seeds of joy, 


To bring us harvest-glory by and by? 

Are they by sovereign virtue crystallized, 

To garnish heaven so wondrously disguised ? 
Shall earthly sorrows thus remembered be, 
Transmuted into endless joys by thee ? 


‘Then take them, Lord! Take all! my tears for sin, 
For mortal anguish, for another’s pain, — 

The rivers of my sorrow that o’erflow 

For.,children who perversely downward go, — 


All, all to thee we give! 


Dear Father, keep, 


And give them back, when I no more shall weep! 


THREE DAYS IN THE LIFE OF GELLERT. 


TRANSLATED BY MISS J. M. SCUDDER. 


THE poet Gellert, an incident in whose 
life is here related, was born in a village 
near Freiberg in Saxony, in 1715. He 
was for many years professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Leipsic, and 
had the charge of the education of some 
of the prominent men of his time. The 
poet Goethe was one of his pupils. He 
was the author of many hymns, songs, 
and fables. His poetry is more remark- 
able for its easy flow, and simple, unaf- 
fected piety, than for any great original- 
ity ; but he appeared at a time when 


poets, and especially religious poets, - 


were rare in Germany, and this may ac- 
count for the effect which the hymn 
translated below seemed to produce up- 
on its readers. His influence was great 
in preparing the mind of the people to 


appreciate the truly good and noble in 
literature, and thus helping on the move- 
ment which produced Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, and the great German minds of 
the present time. 

He died in 17609, after a life of almost 
constant suffering from ill-health, which 
probably prevented his leaving behind 
him any greater productions of his gen- 
ius. 

The translation of the hymn is very 
free, and aims only to give a slight idea 
of its character. 


In a little room of the, Schwartzes 
Brett in Leipsic, in the time of the seven- 
years’ war, sat one day a man at a writ- 
ing-table, leaning his head upon his 
hand. His countenance was sickly and 
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his figure infirm. A white cotton cap 
covered his head, and a calico dressing- 
gown enveloped his meager form. It 
might easily be seen that the room was 
the abode of a scholar, for the walls 
were covered with shelves, upon which 
stood an army of books in rank and file, 
from the grenadier size in folio down to 
the light infantry in duodecimo. The 
table too was covered, and among these 
a well-worn Bible was conspicuous. It 
lay open at the second chapter of the 
book of Job, and there was a mark at 
the tenth verse, that runs, ‘‘ We have re- 
ceived good from the hand of the Lord, 
and shall we not receive evil also?” and 
the passage was underscored. The 
scholar’s eyes were fixed upon a sheet 
of paper which lay before him. It was 
covered with verses that he was reading 
over; now and then he would take his 
pen, strike out a word and insert another, 
dot an i, or add a mark of punctuation, 
till it seemed to satisfy him. 

The man was Christian Furetelegott 
Gellert, and the verses were the beautiful 
hymn commencing, “I have in hours of 
gladness,” which he had just composed, 
inspired by the passage of Scripture he 
had fallen upon. 

It, happened to Gellert, as it often does 
to many worthy men, that just then there 
was an ebb in his receipts, which at the 
best were not so very large; and I say 
nothing but the truth when I declare 
that he had not a single kreutzer in his 
pocket. Yesterday he had thirty dollars 
in good German money, which were de- 
signed for the purchase of wood, for the 
weather was fearfully cold, and his store 
could last but a very few days at the 
farthest. He knew of no source from 
which he might receive money, and the 
heart of the sickly man, who was easily 
chilled, was somewhat heavy. 

Then he became conscious that it was 
getting rather cool in the room, and that 
the frost-flowers were beginning to open 
upon the window ; flowers that, besides 


the absence of color and perfume, have 
something else unpleasant for those near 
whom they grow. 

But Gellert was accustomed, when the 
enemy armed with cares threatened his 
peace, to seize a weapon that always slew 
him, and everywhere slays, namely, the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. He had this morning seized 
this weapon, had opened straight to the 
book of Job, and read with devout, 
prayerful heart. Deep was the impres- 
sion of the holy word upon his pious 
soul, and wholly filled with the thought 
so strikingly appropriate to his case 
which it presented to him, he wrote down 
the hymn that was an echo of that holy 
word and of his state of mind. 

At length he put up his pen, leaned 
again his head upon his hand, and said 
to himself, “ No, it is certainly not regret 
at the spending of the thirty dollars that 
so disturbs me. Lord, thou who seest 
my heart, thou knowest that it was but 
a momentary weakness, a want of faith. 
Ah! forgive, Lord. See, I believe, but 
help thou my unbelief.” 

At that moment there was a knock at 
the door, and, without waiting Gellert’s 
“Come in,” a little stout man rushed in, 
and greeted Gellert warmly, who held 
out to him his thin hand languidly, with 
the words, ‘“‘Good-morning, dear doc- 
tor.” The lively littke man shook it 
heartily, repeating the greeting, laid 
down hat and cane, rubbed his hands, 
and cried, “ Fuh! how cold your room 
is! That won’t do; you miust keep 
warmer! Puton more wood! Would 
you perish with the cold?” 

Gellert smiled sadly, and said, “ My 
wood is near the end; I must be careful 
of it.’ ‘ But you are not a miser,” cried 
the doctor; “then you must buy some.” 
Still more sadly, but a little confused, 
Gellert stammered, ‘“ Also my money is 
nearly at an end. But—never mind, 
] —will —take care —” 

The doctor, whose mind never dwelt 
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long on one thought, came to the table, 
and said, questioning, “Ah! a new 
song?” Gellert nodded ; but it could 
be seen that he was embarrassed that the 
doctor had seen the verses. Without 
saying more, the doctor stepped to the 
window with the paper. Seeing the 
frosty windows, he exclaimed, “ Frost ! 
no, that must not be!” 

Then he read the verses, while Gellert 
in his confusion did not raise his eyes 
from the floor. After a while the doctor 
cried out, “‘ Excellent ! how devout ! how 
resigned! Truly Christlike and pious ! 
Dear professor, I will take them home 
and copy them, and bring them back to 
you to-morrow. My dear wife, who 
honors you so deeply, must also read 
them. I know you have nothing against 
ee 

Without waiting for Gellert’s answer, 
he put the paper into his pocket, then 
approached the professor, who looked 
as if this summary proceeding of the 
doctor was, to say the least, rather cool, 
felt his pulse, and said, “ No better? 
You have certainly cogitated too long 
yesterday! Against all rules! Must 
go out! Sitting is dreadful for you! 
You should have a little nag. Ride! 
That is the best thing for your health ! 
Must buy one! Hear?” Gellert smiled 
again. 

“ Have you not a few more cheap re- 
cipes to give me, my friend? You have 
certainly come at a very convenient 
time !” 

“And @ fire in the stove you must 
have !” cried the doctor, unheeding. 

“ And when the last stick is put on ?”’ 

“ Order some more down stairs. Now 
adieu, professor ; God bless you.” 

With these words he seized hat and 
cane, made a short bow, and was off be- 
fore Gellert had risen. 

Gellert smiled again sorrowfully. “A 
true, good, brave man,” said he to him- 
self ; “ but if I should follow all his pre- 
scriptions, I should need a sum of money 
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as big as old Neidhardt at the market- 
place.” 

The mention of this name gave an- 
other direction to his thoughts. The 
sorrowful expression vanished from his 
face, and gave way to one that showed 
that a pleasant idea filled his mind. He 
stepped td the window and: yielded to 
this impression, which was still more in- 
creased by the noise in the stove of the 
wood which the doctor had ordered. 

What had become of the money of 
Gellert, the thirty dollars which should 
have bought the winter store of wood, I 
will now relate. Yesterday it was turned 
to a purpose which shows the noble 
heart of the professor in a clear light ; 
but the continuation of a warm room is 
the question just now with him. 

First Day. In one of the most retired 
and oldest of the streets of Leipsic, that 
had remained almost unchanged through 
all the catastrophes of the city, stood a 
little old ruined house. It belonged to 
a certain Neidhardt, one of the richest 
men of the city, but also one of the most 
covetous money-makers. It had been 
his father’s house. He would have sold 
it years ago if he had not reckoned that 
it would bring him more money to let it 
than to put the money obtained by its 
sale at interest. He had not lived there 
himself since his youth. Oh, no! he 
inhabited a stately mansion in the mar- 
ket-place. Upon the preservation and 
repairing of the ruined house he expend- 
ed nothing; hence it had fallen into a 
sad condition. The floors were rotten 
and broken, the walls damp, and the 
sashes of the windows hardly held to- 
gether. Fora year it had been let toa . 
poor shoemaker, who, richer in children 
than in customers, ate the bread of afflic- — 
tion and of care, and was hardly in a 
condition to pay the rent, so much had 
the war raised the price of the means of 
living. The family was good and hon- 
orable, and truly fearing God. So long 
as the father could work, they got along 
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passably well; but the summer before 
he had been very ill, and, with the poor 
food they were obliged to eat, he had not 
been able to recover his usual strength, 
and could earn very little. It was only 
when want had seized upon them with 
her iron hand that the children had re- 
‘solved for the first time to beg. The 
rent had amounted to thirty dollars, and 
the poor creatures thought with agony 
that the hard-hearted Neidhardt might 
seize their few possessions, the want of 
which would still increase their misery. 
The poor wife had begged for delay and 
compassion, but had been’ driven away 
with hard words and sharp threatenings. 
At the close of the last quarter, the cruel 
man had declared that if the. money 
should not be ready in four weeks, he 
would drive them out of the dwelling. 

The poor woman went back to her 
home in a state of despair, and the rela- 
tion of the decision of the landlord had 
such an effect upon her husband that he 
became again severely ill, and since that 
time apparently near death. Who can 
describe the sighs and tears of mother 
and children? Ever nearer drew the 
dreaded day. It had become winter. 
Icy cold pierced the wind through the 
loose windeWws into the dark, damp room 
which was the abode of the deepest dis- 
tress. There in a miserable bed lay the 
sick father, upon whose wasted features 
death seemed to have set his seal, and 
six young children cowered around the 
hardly warm stove, freezing, hungry, cry- 
ing. Mother-heart, can you bear this ? 
Wringing her hands, there she stood. 
She had no more tears. The sick man 
turned himself in his bed, and said to 
her feebly, — 

“When there is no more pity on earth, 
there is yet some above, with the Lord, 
who hath said, ‘ Call upon me in trouble 
and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
praise me.’ Come, dear wife and chil- 
dren, we will pray to the Lord, and he 
will not leave us.” 
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Deeply moved by the trusting words 
of the sick man, the wife sank upon her 
knees by the bedside, and the children 
knelt around. The father raised himself 
in bed, looked up full of faith, and prayed 
loud, fervently, and with joyful confi- 
dence. And as he said amen, it seemed 
to them that He who has spoken those 
words of warning, promise, and encour- 
agement, said yea and amen to their 
prayer, and a trust filled their hearts that 
opened the door to new hope. The mo- 
ther and two eldest children took baskets 
to go out beyond the gate, where work- 
men were employed upon the balcony 
of a new house, and were accustomed 
to allow the poor to gather the chips and 
bits of wood that fell. The three others 
went to ask bread at the houses of the 
charitable, while the youngest staid with 
its father, to hand him anything he might 
need. 

It was the morning of the day upon 
which Neidhardt was to fulfill his threat. 
The sky was cloudless; out of the deep 
blue shone the morning sun clear and 
bright upon the hard frozen earth; and 
the east wind blew with cutting sharp- 
ness through the streets and the thin, 


-poor clothing of the three who went to 


gather the chips which the work-people 
would not stoop to pick up. They 
trembled with cold, for no food had to- 
day revived them. 

It was upon this very morning that 
something seemed to draw Gellertabroad. 
The weather was cold, and the warmth 
of his room very comfortable, and yet 
he could not withstand the impulse to go 
out. He put on a warm coat, took his 
hat, and directed his steps to the gate 
toward which the poor woman and her 
children were going. 

The children complained of the sharp 
cutting wind to their mother. “Run 
ahead,” said she ; “ you know the place, 
and that will keep you warm.” Then 
the children’s nimble feet bore them 
along too quickly for their mother to 
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keep up with them, for sorrow and heavi- 
ness of heart move slowly. As she 
went out of the gate and the children 
were out of her sight, then fell the whole 
burden of her grief upon her poor heart, 
and the tears which had not come at 
home stréamed down from her eyes, and 
she was obliged to sit down upon a 
chance stone by the wayside, for her 
limbs would not carry her further, and 
as she sat there Gellert came along, and 
saw her quietly weeping, her face hidden 
in her apron, and quite regardless of all 
that passed. Her appearance arrested 
his steps. Gellert knew suffering and 
want. In Hayenchen, in his father’s 
house, where, with a scanty income, thir- 
tern children sat at table with father and 
n.other, they were no uncommon guests, 
and his own life could have told the trials 
of poverty. But itis an old truth, that 
the heart of a poor man has much more 
pity and greater benevolence than that 
of the rich ; for we know the hardening 
power of riches, and that here is the ex- 
planation of the passage of holy scrip- 
ture, that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Gellert stood there looking at the 
weeping woman, and a crowd of recol- 
lections thronged his soul, as a light 
breath of wind awakes in the A£olian 
harp such moving tones. The streets 
were almost empty on'this cold morning, 
but there was a great stir in the heart of 
the noble man, and it rang out clear in 
his soul that here was good for him to 
do, here must he help if he only can. 
He stepped lightly to the woman’s side, 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, and 
said, as once the Lord at the gate of 
Nain to another deeply afflicted mother, 
“ Woman, weep not.” The woman, who 
in her trouble had forgotten everything 
around her, looked up, frightened at this 
salutation, with streaming eyes, into the 
face of the man who stood before her; 
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but the alarm vanished, his countenance 
was so mild, so sympathizing, so trust- 
inviting. Yet the misery which is indeed 
deep shuts with brazen gates the heart 
and mouth; it draws back within itself, 
for the experience that a full, warm sym- 
pathy is seldom to be found forms a 
coating of ice about the heart that melts 
with great difficulty. And this poor wo- 
man had learned too well the hardness 
of mankind. As she was silent, he 
begged her with such assuring words to 
put confidence in him, that unwillingly 
the woman looked at him again. And 
now the brazen gates began to open, and 
the ice to melt. She felt impelled to tell 
this man, whom she had never seen be- 
fore, all. The seal fell from her lips, and 
she related to him the whole history of 
her trouble up to that time, and how 
here the whole burden seemed to have 
fallen upon her soul, and she could once 
again weep ; and that now her heart was 
lighter, now she could breathe ; but what 
pressed upon her, that was the hardest. 
And she told him what Neidhardt had 
threatened to do, and that she had not a 
penny for bread, none for medicine for 
her sick husband, to say nothing of the 
debt of the thirty dollars. “Oh!” cried 
she, her misery loosening Mer tongue, 
“my husband will die of his sickness, 
and my children and J of hunger. Oh! 
if it were only over ; for us there is only 
deliverance in the grave.” ~ 

“ The Lord lives still, who turns the 
hearts of the children of menas streams 
of water ;”” and that word seized power- 
fully upon the woman’s soul. She sprang 
up, grasped his hand convulsively, and 
cried, — 

“Do you believe that He will help 
uSs/Pi 

“TI believe it,” returned Gellert yet 
more strongly: for in his heart was the 
power of the Lord manifest; he had 
already determined upon the help. It 
would cost him his whole living ; but he 
thought not of that, and thought not of 
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what might happen to him, only to help, 
to save the doubting. 

“Come with me to my dwelling,” said 
he, “and you shall see thatthe Lord still 
lives who delivers from death and de- 
struction ;” and he turned toward home. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the poor woman, 
wonderfully comforted, ‘only let me 
speak to my children ;” and she hastened 
on to where the little ones had already 
filled their baskets with chips, then 
turned back again, and followed Gellert 
in silent prayer and hope. 

He entered his room with joyful heart, 
opened his purse and took some money, 
saying, as he laid it inthe woman’s hand, 
“ There are thirty dollars, and there rests 
no curse upon it.” As the woman in 
the exuberance of her joy and gratitude 
fell down and would embrace his knees, 
he raised her up, and said, — 

“Thank the Lord, who has heard 
your prayer, and has sent me; him 
should you praise. But,” continued he, 
“do not go to old Neidhardt till it has 
struck eleven, then come and bring the 
money. Remember!” At. length the 
woman, who could scarcely leave off 
thanking him, took her leave. 

But Gellert folded his hands, and 
prayed, and thanked the Lord, who had 
thought him worthy to fulfill his holy de- 
signs. He implored that he would give 
his blessing to him to complete the 
work which he had in view. And when 
he had prayed, he hastened to old Neid- 
hardt, for it was now near eleven o’clock. 
Never happier or more full of hope, had 
Gellert passed through the streets of 
Leipsic than on this morning. He found 
the full truth of the holy word, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and his soul was filled with a holy peace 
and joy. Knocking at Neidhardt’s door, 
on asullen “come in” he entered the 
room. The old man was standing by a 
table, counting piles of gold. It was 
very plain from his looks that the visitor 
was unwelcome. He opened the drawer 
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of the table, shoved the money in, shut 
and locked the drawer, and was about 
to ask peevishly the cause of the visit, 
when Gellert pleasantly greeted him, and 
looked at him with eyes so beaming with 
love and inward peace that he was 
ashamed to show ill-humor before him. 
The old man felt that he could not treat 
unhandsomely a man so universally es- 
teemed and respected. So he begged 
him to be seated, and courteously asked 
to what he was indebted for the honor of 
so early avisit. Gellert, pleased that the 
frowns of ill-humor had so soon smoothed 
themselves out, seated himself, and, with- 
out replying directly to his question, be- 
gan, — 

“ From you, worthy Mr. Neidhardt, can 
I certainly learn much, fora man whom 
the Lord has so richly blessed as your- 
self will not fail to make a good use of 
his riches. You know, probably, the 
great art of doing real good to others ?” 

Old Neidhardt, whose thoughts were 
more than half occupied with his money 
drawer, felt nevertheless the pricking of 
this home question of Gellert’s, and a 
voice from the interior of his heart, that 
spoke good German, might have said to 
him, “Is that true, old sinner? What will 
you answer now?” 

He colored a little, the answer stuck 
upon his tongue because it would have 
been a lie, and he could not find another, 
therefore he mumbled in his embarrass- 
ment something that sounded like — 

“Hem—ah! yes —certainly— hem.” 

Whether Gellert did not hear correctly 
or did not wish to hear, I can not say, 
but he began to speak out of the fullness 
of his heart of the joy and exceeding 
blessedness of benevolence. He had 
just experienced this joy and blessing in 
the richest measure, therefore the words 
sprang forth with eloquent enthusiasm 
from his soul, and worked with’so great 
and persuasive a power that the old man 
at first trembled inwardly, and then be- 
came more and more moved and excited, 
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and an inward conviction of their truth 
took possession of him. This re-acted 
‘upon the speaker, and still more ardent 
and convincing became his words, and 
still more powerfully did they move the 
miser’s heart. It struck eleven, and with 
the stroke of the clock there was a knock 
upon the door, and the poor shoemaker’s 
wife came into the room with joyful 
countenance, and laid Gellert’s roll of 
money upon the table, saying, — 

“Here, I bring you the money; but 
now give me back the letter that my 
poor sick husband has written you upon 
his death-bed, entreating you not to turn 
us out of the house.” 

The old man changed color, and his 
hand that he instinctively reached out 
after the money trembled. Gellert op- 
posite, whose convincing words had 
made so deep an impression upon him, 
the language of the woman was a deep 
mortification to him, and a judgment 
whose weight in that frame of mind he 
felt deeply. Shame, confusion, repent- 
ance moved him with power never known 
before. At length he recollected himself 
sufficiently to gasp out, — 

“ There was not really such a hurry. 
How can you speak so? Don’t you see 
that I have a visitor? It was not meant 
so badly, only a threat, that was all. 
Now go.” 

But during this unconnected speech 
his busy fingers had unfolded the parcel 
and put it in the pocket of his dressing- 
gown. Gellert had observed him and 
read every emotion upon his countenance. 
Almost unconsciously he said, half aloud, 
“ There are thirty dollars, and there rests 
no curse upon it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the woman, “and you 
say there is time enough because you are 
ashamed of your hard-heartedness be- 
fore this good, pious man. Do you not 
remember how yesterday, when I begged 
for indulgence, without listening to me, 
you chased me forth, crying, ‘ Money, 
money must I have, or I will put you and 
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all your thingsinto thestreet’? Doyou 
not know? I have not cursed you, Mr. 
Neidhardt, but the Lord, who has said, 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy,” has heard my distress. 
We had not eaten for twenty-four hours, 
and to be thrown into the street with my 
poor sick one, oh, that would be too, too 
much. ‘The measure that you mete to 
others shall be measured to you again,” 
hath the Lord said. You cared not what 
might become of me and mine. And 
when I came home, my pious husband 
prayed with us, and also for you, Mr. 
Neidhardt, that God would turn your 
heart, take the stony heart out of your 
breast, and give you a heart of flesh. 
Then I went out with my children to 
gather chips, for we had no wood this 
cold weather, and then all the trouble 
came over me, and I sat down to weep. 
Then this good man found me and gave 
me the thirty dollars.” 

Gellert had motioned to her in vain to 
be silent about that. 

“Yes,” continued she, “ don’t tell me 
tobe silent. I must tell it, else my heart 
would burst.” 

Neidhardt turned round and looked 
inquiringly at Gellert, who sat confound- 
ed there, looking upon the floor. 

“ You have done that?” said the old 
man with astonishment. 

The hand of the Lord had seized him, 
the blessing of the woman upon Gellert 
had moved him greatly. . His hard heart 
was softened. He stepped to his desk, 
took a little piece of paper, and gave it 
to the woman. 

“ There is the letter of your husband, 
and here also the thirty dollars. Take 
care of your sick husband with it, and 
buy bread for your children ; your debt 
is paid.” 

~He turned to his book, opened to the 
page where the debt was recorded, and 
with a quick, fiery dash of his pen blotted 
it out. Then he came up to Gellert, 
seized his hand with emotion, — 
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“Excellent man! You can not only 
talk beautifully and movingly, but act 
more beautifully. God reward you! To 
atone in some measure for my unkind- 
ness to this poor family, will you allow 
me to request you to go with me to their 
house? You must learn to know me 
from another side.” 

The woman stood there like a statue. 
At length she recovered herself; with 
tears streaming from her eyes, she 
said, — 

“Oh, now I see that the prayer of the 
righteous can do much if it be earnest. 
Ah, Mr. Neidhardt, forgive me if I have 
thought evil of you. God bless you! 
You are our good angel whom the Lord 
has sent for our deliverance. How can 
we thank you for all?” 

They were soon in the room where a 
moving picture of human misery met 
their eyes. But as a gleam of sunshine 
after a stormy day, so did the story of 
the wife and mother work upon the sick 
father and the children. All stretched 
forth their hands towards their benefac- 
tors, and the thanks were without end. 

“Dost thou see, dear wife, the Lord 
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has heard us? Praised be his name!” 
cried the sick man. 

Tears ran from the eyes of old Neid- 
hardt, so was he moved by the thanks of 
the poor creatures. Gellert spoke words 
of comfort to the shoemaker that revived 
him and filled him with new hope. He 
promised to send him a friendly phy- 
sician, and Neidhardt confirmed that. 
Neidhardt did not stop with this first act 
of kindness. He apprenticed the son of 
the shoemaker to a merchant, clothed 
and sent the other children to school, 
and allowed them the use of the house 
free of rent. The shoemaker recovered, 
and Neidhardt helped him to a flourish- 
ing business. The old man from that 
time seemed entirely changed, and re- 
mained Gellert’s warmest friend and ad- 
mirer through life. 

This is what happened on the day be- 
fore the opening of our story; and this 
is what had become of the thirty dollars. 
Gellert was poorer in money, but richer 
in his heart; and in the stillness of his 
room he thanked the Lord, who had so 
blessed his word and work. 


(To be continued.) 


THE. ATHEIST: AND. THE 


THERE are some persons, sad it is to 
say, who are so blinded by self-conceit 
as to be unable to perceive around or 
above the many evidences of the exist- 
ence of a Divine Creator ; who read the 
history of kingdoms and peoples, and 
can not detect in its pages the guiding 
and controlling hand of a Supreme Be- 
ing ; who believe that the atoms which 
compose this world came together by 
chance ; they jest at heaven and a future 
state of being ; death, they say, is anni- 
hilation. In brief, they deny the exist- 
ence of God, and are therefore denomi- 
nated Atheists. 

‘A believer in this cold and cheerless 
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ACORN. 


creed was one day resting himself be- 
neath the branches of a spreading oak. 
It was autumn, and the golden acorns 
gleamed among the green leaves. He 
looked up to the oak tree, and then sur- 
veyed his garden which lay before him. 
“T always thought,” said he to him- 
self, “that this world is the result of 
mere accident, and now I can no longer 
doubt it. There is no evidence of any 
skill anywhere ; all is bungling and con- 
fusion. For instance, there is that large 
round pumpkin, whose stem is so slight 
and feeble that it can not raise it from the 
ground. Nowabove me is a sturdy oak, 
whose branches could support pumpkins 
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even twice as large, whereas they hold This is sufficient evidence to me that 
nothing suspended but the tiny acorns. 


the world can not have been created by 


a Superior Intelligence.” Thus far had 
he proceeded in his soliloquy, when the 
wind loosened a ripe acorn from the top- 
most bough, and the little nut falling 
down hit the self-conceited scoffer in his 
eye. “Ah!” said he, as he smarted 
with the acute pain, “1 think I must re- 
consider my opinions. Had pumpkins 
grown on oak trees and this acorn been 
one of them, I rather fear my philosophiz- 
ing would have been finished for ever.” 


The fear of the Lord is the degzzning 
of wisdom. To those who are possessed 
of that divine fear all the investigations 
of science bring additional proofs of the 
wisdom and care of the Creator. In the 
rock-strata, in the grass-blade, in the 
stars of night and the light of day, they 
behold ever-visible arguments of the ex- 
istence of a Great Being, a great First 
Cause, who is not only our Creator, but 
who is also our God and Father. 

British Workman. 


PASSING AWAY. 


PASSING AWAY. 
BY CLAUDE IRIS, 


I WALKED into the forest dark, 
And saw a lovely flower ; 

The morning dew-drops on it shone, 
But it withered in an hour. 

And as the zephyrs o’er it sighed, 
I heard a low voice say, 

“Thy life is like this fading flower, — 

Passing away !” 


I gazed upon the moon that eve, 
Beaming with gentle light ; 

But soon her brightness was eclipsed, 
She vanished from my sight. 

The same, in melancholy tones, 
Were the words I heard her say, 

“Thy life is like my changing light, — 

Passing away !” 


I stood beside the surging sea, 
And watched the wavelets break, 
Thinking the while, if the winds were there, 
What a tumult they would make. 
A tiny ripple ran ashore, 
And murmuring seemed to say, 
“Thy life-is like an ocean-wave, — 
Passing away!” 


I looked upon the autumn trees 
With crimson leaves and gold; 

I watched them as they slowly fell 
Upon the humid mold: 

And as I wondered at their blight, 
Rustling, I heard them say, 

“Thy life is like a fading leaf, — 

Passing away!” 


November winds sighed drearily 
A requiem o’er the past, 
While they shook the branches of the trees, 
And the skies were overcast : 
And as I shivered in their breath, 
They rudely seemed to say, 
“Thy life is but a gust of wind, — 
Passing away!” 


Then, sad at heart, I cried aloud, 
“In all this wide, wide earth, 
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Is there no rest for me? is it 
A lone and barren dearth? 
Sweet stars above, gleaming so bright, 
And ye, soft breezes, say, 
Is there zo voice but that which calls, — 
Passing away?” 


I stood by the couch of a youthful saint 
As he bade farewell to life ; 
I listened to his earnest words 
Breathed in the dying strife: — 
“Rouse to some high and holy work 
Ere the silver cord be riven ; 
Thy life is then a glorious way, 
Passing to heaven!” 


LEPROSY OF HOUSE AND GARMENTS. 


Levit. xiii. 47-59; xiv. 33-57. 


FROM THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


FEw subjects have proved more per- 
plexing to the student of Scripture than 
the title of this paper. That human dwell- 
ings and garments should exhibit a sim- 
_ ilar disease to that which infects the hu- 
man body seems at first sight to be in 
the highest degree improbable. Skeptics, 
taking advantage of this improbability, 
have used it as an argument against the 
historical veracity of the Mosaic record. 
They have regarded it as either a myth- 
ical circumstance altogether, or as an 
ignorant and superstitious exaggeration 
of some ordinary occurrence, worthy. 
only of ridicule or contempt. 
tators, in their endeavors to rescue the 
phenomenon from the scorn of infidels, 
have done their utmost to find some 
plausible explanation of it. All sorts of 
conjectures have been hazarded, some of 
them very wide indeed of the mark. 
Michaelis has suggested that the leprosy 
of the house arose from a nitrous efflo- 
rescence produced on the surface of the 
stone by saltpeter, and mentions, in cor- 
roboration of this idea, a case that came 
under his own observation, of a house 
in Lubeck, whose walls were covered 


Commen- — 


with this substance, which bore a strong 
resemblance to leprous patches. This 
efflorescence, however, did not exhibit 
the remarkable reddish and greenish 
spots described by Moses; and there- 
fore the explanation by Michaelis must 
be rejected as inapplicable. The same 
writer attributed the leprosy of garments 
to the appearances assumed by clothes 
woven of wool taken from sheep which 
had died of a particular disease, and 
worn and fretted into holes. But this 
explanation falls short of the case, for 
not only woolen garments, but also those 
made of linen and leather, as well as 
bottles and any article made of skin, 
were subject to the same appearances. 
Other authors, with more plausibility, 
have supposed the phenomenon in ques- 
tion to be simply the taint or contagion 
of bodily leprosy imparted to the clothes 
of the patient. It is, indeed, an unques- 
tionable truth, that in contagious diseases 
infection is conveyed by the garments of 
the diseased ; but in the case before us 
we are not at liberty to suppose that the 
leprous garments were actually worn by 
lepers ; and even although they had 
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been so worn, the taint of leprosy could 
not have been visible in greenish or red- 
dish streaks. The opinion that it was 
a chemical effect produced by some im- 
perfection in the process of bleaching 
or dyeing, or that it was the festering 
stain caused by damp and want of ven- 
tilation, which, when fairly established, 
moldered and ultimately reduced the 
cloth to pieces, is equally untenable, be- 
cause it does not answer fully the condi- 
tions of the Mosaic description. All 
these conjectures, instead of shedding 
light upon the subject, have only made 
it darker and more mysterious. 

We are indebted to the recent discov- 
eries of the microscope for the first inti- 
mation of the true nature of the leprosy 
of house and garments. In this instance, 
as in many others, the historical truth 
of the Bible is confirmed by the very 
circumstance that seemed to militate 
most against it ; and even inits minutest 
details and accounts of subsidiary phe- 
nomena, we find that it is wonderfully 
accurate not merely according to a pop- 
ular but ‘even to a philosophical standard. 
The cavils and objections of science, 
falsely so called, are removed by the 
revelations of a more advanced science ; 
and the truths of nature and of the Bi- 
ble are found to be one as God is one, 
and therefore as incapable of quenching 
each other as one ray of light is inca- 
pable of quenching another. A careful 
examination of the Levitical narrative 
in the light of modern science leaves no 
room to doubt that the conclusions of 
Sommer, Kurtz, and other recent authors, 
who attribute a vegetable origin to this 
plague, are correct. Thecharacteristics 
mentioned are such as can belong only 
to plants. There are some species of 
fungi which could have produced all the 
effécts described, and whose form arid 
color answer admirably to the appear- 
ances presented by the leprosy. Weare 
therefore safe in believing that the phe- 
nomena in question were caused by fun- 
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gi. The language of Moses is evidently 
popular, not scientific, and may therefore 
be supposed to include not only different 
species, but even different genera and 
orders of fungi as concerned in the pro- 
duction of the effects described. In the 
following article I shall attribute the dif- 
ferent appearances to what I believe to 
be their specific causes, and arrange my 
remarks under the two heads of — first, 
the leprosy of the house; and, second, 
the leprosy of garments. 

The leprosy of the house consisted of 
reddish and greenish patches. The red- 
dish patches on the wall were in all like- 
lihood caused by the presence of a fun- 
gus well known under the common name 
of dry-rot, and called by botanists AZeru- 
lius lachrymans. Builders have often 
painful evidence of the virulent and de- 
structive nature of this scourge. It is 
frequent all the year round, being in this 
respect different from other fungi, which 
are usually confined to the season of 
decay. It does not affect one locality or 
object, but is universal and indiscrimi- 
nate in its attacks. The situations where 
it occurs most frequently, however, are 
the inside of wainscoting, the hollow 
trunks of trees, the timber of ships, and 
the floors and beams of buildings. The 
conditions favorable for its growth and 
development are moisture, warmth, and 
stagnant air, and where these exist it is 
almost sure to appear. Most people are 
acquainted with the effects of this fungus, 
but its form and appearance are familiar 
to only a few. At first it shows its pres- 
ence by a few delicate white threads radi- 
ating from a common center, and resem- 
bling a spider’s web. Gradually these 
threads become thicker and closer, coa- 
lescing more and more, until at last they 
form a dense cottony cushion of yellow- 
ish-white color and roundish shape. The 
size of this vegetable cushion varies from 
an inch to eight inches in diameter, ac- 
cording as it has room to develop itself 
and is supplied with the appropriate pab- 
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ulum. Hundreds of such sponge-like 
cushions may be seen, in places infected 
by the disease, oozing out through inter- 
stices in the floor or wall. At a later 
stage of growth, the fungus develops 
over its whole surface a number of fine 
orange or reddish-brown veins, forming 
irregular folds, most frequently so ar- 
ranged as to have the appearance of 
pores, and distilling, when perfect, drops 
of water, whence its specific name of 
lachrymans, or weeping. When fully 
matured it produces an immense number 
of rusty seeds, so minute as to be invis- 
ible to the naked eye, which are diffused 
throughout the atmosphere, and are ever 
ready to alight and germinate in suitable 
circumstances. If once established, dry- 
rot spreads with amazing rapidity, de- 
stroying the best houses in a very short 
time. The law regarding it in Leviticus 
is founded upon this property; seven 
days only were allowed for its develop- 
ment, so that its true nature might be 
placed beyond doubt. “ Then the priest 
shall go out of the house to the door of 
the house, and shut up the house seven 
days; and the priest shall come again 
the seventh day and shall look, and be- 
hold if the plague be spread in the walls 
of the house,” &c. The precautions here 
adopted are in entire accordance with the 
nature and habits of fungi. By empty- 
ing the house of its furniture, shutting 
the doors and windows, and excluding 
air and light, the very conditions were 
provided in which the dry-rot would lux- 
uriate and come to maturity. If the 
walls were completely impregnated with 
its seeds and spawn, this short period of 
trial would amply suffice to show the 
fact, and the building might then safely 
be condemned to undergo a process of 
purification. 

If the ravages of this plague are so 
great in this country, where the climate 
is temperate, and the houses generally 
dry, well drained, and substantially built, 
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what must they be in eastern countries, 
where the dwellings are hastily con- 
structed of almost any materials that 
come readily to hand, —of loose stones 
daubed with untempered mortar, or of 
mud and sunburnt bricks mingled with 
chopped straw, —and where the climate, 
especially during the rainy season, is 
very close and moist, developing every 
kind of cryptogamic vegetation in the 
utmost luxuriance? _ Dr. Thomson, in 
“ The Landand the Book,” mentions that 
the upper rooms of the houses in Pales- 
tine, if not constantly ventilated, become 
quickly covered with mold, and are un- 
fit to live in. In many cases the roofs 
of the houses are little better than earth 
rolled hard, and it is by no means un- 
common to see grass springing into a 
short-lived existence upon them. Such 
habitations must be damp and peculiarly 
subject to the infection of fungi. Dur- 
ing the months of November and De- 
cember especially, fungi make their ap- 
pearance in the wretched ephemeral 
abodes of the poorer classes, and in the 
walls of many a dwelling at the present 
day may be seen the same leprous ap- 
pearances described by Moses three 
thousand years ago. When the Israel- 
ites entered Palestine they occupied the 
dwellings of the dispossessed aboriginal 
inhabitants, instead of building new 
houses for themselves. And in these 
dwellings, as the Canaanites lived in the 
midst of moral and physical impurity, 
and were, moreover, ignorant of all san- 
itary conditions, the plague of leprosy 
would be very apt to manifest itself. 
The Bible speaks of it as sent expressly 
by God himself: “ When ye come into 
the land of Canaan which I give you for 
a possession, and / fut the plague of 
leprosy ina house of the land of your 
possession.” It was so sent in mercy 
and not in judgment, to show to them, 
by a palpable proof appealing to the eye, 
what could not be so well revealed by 
other evidence. It was the visible man- 
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ifestation of a hidden insidious unwhole- 
someness, the breaking out, as it were, 
of an internal and universal disease. It 
directed attention to the unhealthy char- 
acter of the house, and stimulated in- 
quiry as to how it could be remedied. 
Whereas, if no such abnormal appear- 
ance presented itself, the inhabitants 
might remain unconsciously in the midst 
of conditions which would slowly but 
surely undermine their health, and in the 
end prove fatal. : 
In the Levitical account we read that 
in the walls of the affected houses there 
were greenish as well as reddish streaks. 
These greenish streaks were caused by 
a different and much humbler kind of 
fungus than the MJerulius lachrymans, 
or dry-rot, concerned in the production 
of the reddish streaks. Every one is 
familiar with the common green mold, or 
Penicillium glaucum of botanists. This 
fungus is extremely abundant every- 
where, and seems to have been no less 
general in the ancient world, for we find 
traces of it pretty frequently, mixed with 
fragments of lichens and mosses, in am- 
ber. It grows on all kinds of decaying 
substances, and is very protean in its 
appearance, assuming different forms ac- 
cording to the nature of the body or sit- 
uation which it affects. To the naked 
eye it is a mere greenish downy.crust 
spreading over a decaying surface ; but 
under the microscope it presents a sin- 
. gularly lovely spectacle. The little patch 
of dusty cobweb is transformed into a 
fairy forest of the most exquisite shapes. 
Hundreds of delicate transparent stalks 
rise up from creeping interlacing roots 
of snowy purity, crowned with bundles 
of slender hairs, each like a miniature 
painter’s brush. Interspersed among 
these hairs, which under a higher power 
of the microscope are seen to be some- 
what intricately branched, occur green- 
ish dust-like particles, which are the 
Ssporidia or seed-cases, containing in their 
interior the excessively minute and im- 
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palpable spores or germs by which the 
species is perpetuated. 

The minute regulations for inspecting 
and cleansing those houses where symp- 
toms of leprosy appeared, indicate how 
complete and thorough was the sanitary 
system under which the ancient Israelites 
lived. The utmost attention was paid 
in every particular to the health and well- 
being of the people. God considered 
no part of their domestic and _ social 
economy, ,however humble and appar- 
ently insignificant, beneath his notice- 
Cleanliness in person, in dress, in dwell- 
ings, and in all outward appointments, 
was enforced by statutes of a peculiarly 
binding and solemn character. All these 
ceremonial enactments were in the first 
instance intended for sanitary purposes. 
God had respect to the physical health 
and well-being of his people. He wished 
them to be patterns of purity, models of 
beauty, their bodies to be perfectly de- 
veloped in the midst of the most favor- 
able circumstances; and therefore the 
most admirable arrangements were made 
for securing cleanly, orderly, and healthy 
habitations. In this respect the ancient 
Jews were far in advance of us. In too 
many of our dwellings the truths of 
modern sanative science are wholly ig- 
nored. A frightfully large proportion of 
our population, not only in crowded cities, 
but also in lonely rural districts, live in 
the midst of conditions that are most 
pernicious to health and physical devel- 
opment. Fever never leaves certain lo- 
calities ; and whole hecatombs of vic- 
tims to epidemic diseases are annually 
sacrificed through sheer ignorance of 
the simplest laws of physiology. To 
remedy this wretched hygienic condition 
of the masses of our fellow-creatures is 
the great question of the day; but it is 
one beset with many and formidable 
difficulties. Still, it is encouraging to 
know that as a nation we have begun 
in some measure to address ourselves to 
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an undertaking so vitally important. We 
have now, fortunately, an association in- 
stituted especially for the prosecution of 
it: and efforts for the good of men’s 
bodies are felt to be as really and directly 
Christian work, as efforts for the enlight- 
enment of the mind and the salvation of 
the soul. 

But not for purely physical purposes 
alone were the Levitical laws regarding 
the leprosy of the house enforced. They 
had also a spiritual significance. Ged 
dwelt among the Israelites: the tab- 
ernacle was his visible abode. He 
had thus come down to earth; and the 
Israelites lived in his presence as it 
were in heaven, under the conditions of 
earth. The state which is future to us 
was present to them; and hence, all 
the promises and threatenings addressed 
to them under the theocracy concerned 
this life and this earth alone. The 
solemn announcement was made to 
them, ‘The Lord thy God walketh in 
the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to giveup thine enemies before thee ; 
therefore shall thy camp be holy; that 
he see no unclean thing in thee, and turn 
away from thee.” Physical pollution 
was regarded as the symbol of spiritual 
pollution ; and everything connected with 
disease, decay, or death, imparted a sym- 
bolical defilement to a spot wherein 
nothing that defileth should be found. 
God was to be known, not as the God 
of the dead, but of the living ; and there- 
fore every morbid substance, animal or 
vegetable, — everything that was hostile 
to health, and bore upon it the impress 
of that curse whose course is disease and 
decay and whose end is death,— must 
be banished without the camp. He was, 
moreover, to be known as the thrice Holy 
One, who can not look upon sin; and 
therefore every unfruitful work of dark- 


ness, every token in man’s body and 


surroundings of the deep-lying malady of 
sin in his soul, everything that bore the 
image of corruption, must be excluded 
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_from the precincts which he has sancti- 


fied by his own habitation, and from the 
dwellings of the people upon whom he 
has put his name. All experience tells 
us of the mysterious connection, founded 
upon the constitution of our twofold na- 
ture, between physical and moral evil, — 
betweeen external and internal impurity. 
The proverb, “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” is truer even than it is admit- 
ted to be. Physical filth has in innu- 
merable instances been the means of 
turning away the Lord from the homes 
of those who endure it. For want of 
a little more room and a little more pu- 
rity in their dwellings, the sublimest 
truths fall dead upon the ears of thou- 
sands. The salvation of the poor, though 
to them the gospel is preached, is in 
very many cases rendered impossible, 
humanly speaking, on account of the 
degrading conditions amid which they 
live, and the deadening, hardening in- 
fluence which familiarity with noxious 
sights and smells produces. How often 
are the spiritual instructions of the dis- 
trict visitor thrown away on account of 
the unhallowed effects of filthy surround- 
ings! Let our efforts for the souls of 
our fellow-creatures, therefore, be intro- 
duced and accompanied, like those of 
our Saviour, by some measure of atten- 
tion to their physical well-being; re- 
membering that the gospel is univer- 
sal, comprehending the whole man, that 
Christ, as the apostle tells us, is the 
Saviour of the body, and that we are’ 
now waiting for the adoption, that is, 
the redemption of the body. 

So much for the leprosy of the house. 
The leprosy of garments may have been 
caused by the same fungi. Precisely the 
same appearances manifested themselves 
in the one case as in the other. I am 
disposed to attribute the greenish streaks 
on the garments to the common green 
mold; for, as I have observed, it is 
ubiquitous, and grows as readily on 
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clothes as on house walls, when left in 
damp, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted places. 
The reddish patches, however, seem to 
me to have been produced by the growth 
of the Sporendonema, or red mold, very 
common on cheese ; or of the Palmella 
prodigiosa. This last-mentioned plant 
is occasionally found on damp walls in 
shady places, and on various articles of 
dress and food, sometimes extending it- 
self over a considerable area. It is 
usually a gelatinous mass, of the color 
and general appearance of coagulated 
blood, whence it has received the fa- 
mous name of Gory-dew. Though for- 
merly ranked with the alge, or sea-weed 
family, it is now ascertained, by more 
accurate physiological researches, to be 
a species of mold; so that, under what- 
ever names we may class them, the 
plants which occasioned the strange ap- 
pearances on houses and garments be- 
long to the same tribe. Instances of red- 
dish patches suddenly investing linen 
and woolen clothes are by no means 
confined to the Levitical narrative. A 
whole volume might be filled with sim- 
ilar examples. Along with other mar- 
velous prodigies, they abound in the 
medieval chronicles ; and were they not 
authenticated by the most trustworthy 
evidence, we should hesitate, from their 
very extraordinary character, to accept 
them as true. It was by no means rare 
to find, in the middle ages, consecrated 
wafers and priestly vestments sprinkled 
with a minute red substance like blood, 
Such abnormal appearances were called 
signacula, as tokens of the Saviour’s 
living body ; and pilgrimages were not 
unfrequently made to witness them. In 
several cases the Jews were suspected, 
on account of their abhorrence of Chris- 
tianity, of having caused sacramental 
hosts to bleed, and were, therefore, ruth- 
lessly tormented and put to death in 
large numbers. Upwards of ten thou- 
sand were slaughtered at Rotil, near 
Frankfort, in 1296, for this reason. The 
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bleeding of the host, produced in conse- 
quence of the skepticism of the officiat- 
ing priest, gave rise to the miracle of 
Bolsena, in'1264; the priest’s garment 
stained with this bloody-looking sub- 
stance being preserved until recent times 
as arelic. This gave rise to the festival 
of the Corpus Christi founded by Ur- 
ban IV. 


“O Lord, how manifold are thy works; 
in wisdom hast thou made them all!” 
is the thought that arises in the devout 
soul at the contemplation of the wonder- 
ful.structure and history of these minute 
existences, which live and die unknown 
to the great majority of mankind. No 
one has a right to despise these objects 
which, by a false human standard, we . 
are accustomed to call insignificant. 
Such an epithet is not applicable to any- 
thing that God has made and adapted to 
his own designs. Even a mold, requir- 
ing the highest powers of the micro- 
scope for its examination, can become 
in his hands a mighty scourge or a tran- 
scendent benefit. The minutest organ- 
ism which obeys his laws tends to his 
glory; and the study of it fills us with 
adoring awe, as well as enables us to 
improve our condition in the world, 
Most important are the lessons which 
the humblest of all plants teach us. 
They show us how hurtful things can be 
rendered harmless, and natural mischief 
neutralized. Their own appearance is 
an indication of the law of purity which 
pervades all creation. Pure as the 
snow-flake from the cloud so dark, pure 
as the lily from mud so vile, pure as the 
duck-weed on the stagnant ditch, their 
slender stems and graceful fruitage 
spring from foul-smelling and decaying 
rubbish. . They utilize and convert into 
their own beautiful forms the corrupt- 
ing substances that are defiling and de- 
stroying God’s fair world. They thus 
teach us that the only way in which we 


- can render the waste materials of life 
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innoxious is to use them and make 
them serve us. The sewage of our 
towns and the refuse of our houses will 
prove deleterious to us, and be the con- 
Stant source of disease, unless we make 
them subservient to the increase of the 
means of life, the fertilizing of our fields, 
and the production of our food. ‘ Gath- 
er up the fragments that nothing be 
lost,” is acommand in nature as in grace, 
which we disobey at our own peril, — 
for the only condition of organic waste 
ceasing to be an evil is that it shall be- 
come a good. The leprosy of garments 
speaks to us too, like all the impurities 
of earth, of the defilement of sin. Our 
own righteousness is as filthy rags. Our 
own garment of good deeds and feelings 
is moldy, and ingrained with the green- 
ish and reddish streaks of uncleanness. 
The mildewed garment of the flesh 
clings to us like Dejanira’s robe, and 
poisons all the springs of our life. Only 
the righteousness of Christ is the pure 
linen, clean and white, without. speck 
or decay, or stain of sin. He invites us 
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to buy of him white raiment that we 
may be clothed, and that the shame of 
our nakedness may not appear ; to wash 
our robes and make them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Putting on the 
Lord Jesus Christ first in justification, 
and then in daily life, all our garments 
will smell of myrrh and cassia, out of 
the ivory palaces, whereby they have 
made us glad, and thus effectually hin- 
der by their fragrance the morbid lep- 
rous growth of sin. And if, like the 
saints of Sardis, we do not defile our 
garments of grace, which are so easily 
stained by the pollutions of a world ly- 
ing in wickedness ; if we keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world, hating even 
the garment spotted by the flesh, then 
we shall walk in the heavenly mansions 
with Christ in white, in garments of glory, 
that are incapable of receiving a stain, 
that can not be infected with the leprosy 
of sin any more, being a portion of the 
inheritance which is incorruptible, and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 


NANNIE RAY’S FUNERAL. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


Poor Nannie Ray! Poor, did we 
say? Why should we apply such an ep- 
ithet to one who held herself royally 
rich? “For,” said she one day, “ have 
I not a Father who owns the whole 


- world, and are not his riches mine? Your 


little boy talks about Azs house, and Azs 
garden, and zs storehouse, just as though 
he owned the whole, and he’s just as sat- 
isfied as if he did ; and why shouldn’t 7 
claim to own all my Father holds?” 

“ You get so little of it to enjoy, Nan- 
nie, one would think you would hardly 
feel as if it were all yours. Doesn’t 
your faith stagger now and then ?” 

“Oh, I am very content,” she an- 
swered with a smile. ‘He doles it out 


in scant measure now because it is best © 


forme. It wouldn’t do for me to have 
more here, or I should have it, shouldn’t 
I? But by and by, oh, by and by!” and 
her face lighted up as if the shine and 
glory of the royal palace had at that mo- 
ment flashed down upon her. “They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, there. And what matters it if I 
am a bit pinched now, ma’am? Didn’t 
I see you a while ago give Johnnie a 
half slice of bread, and say, ‘That’s as, 
much as I wish you to have now, John- 
nie,’ and didn’t he go trotting off as con- 
tent as if he’d had the whole? I’m 
quite satisfied, Mrs. Conner. Every 
morning he sends me a nice warm loaf, 
and it tastes so sweet and good.” 
“He sends it? How? Who?” 
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“T don’t know how, ma’am, indeed. 
I only knowa baker leaves it at the door 
‘for Nannie Ray ;’ and just as sure he 
comes as the ravens did with Elijah’s 
breakfast. He hasn’t failed for more 
than a month, and all I can say about it 
is that my Father sends it. So you see 
he looks after his child.” 

Now should we call a happy child and 
heiress poor? 

We thought Nannie was wonderfully 
taught of God, and while we ministered 
to her in temporal things she often min- 
istered to us in the spiritual. Years ago 
she and her husband Jacob had been 
factory hands in the busy mills of Man- 
chester ; and when work grew dull and 
bread high in England, they had “ flitted 
over the sea” to find a new home where 
they were told work and wages could be 
had for the asking. Ignorant as babes 
of what they would have to encounter in 
the wilderness of this western world, — 
a wilderness of eager, grasping, selfish 
mortals, more to be dreaded than the un- 
inhabited, uncultivated solitudes their 
forefathers had long ago penetrated, — 
they had planted their feet upon our 
shores with fearlessness and hope. But 
the little money which had been left to 
them over and above the cost of the 

*“ flitting ” melted away in the great city 
like snow in April ere they found a 
lodgement, and they began to droop. 
But one day, when they had come to see 
the very bottom of their slender purse, 
and hope had sensibly subsided, they 
were attracted by a placard on a neat, 
newly painted cottage, “This basement 
to let.” ‘“Here’s the place,” said Jacob, 
as he read the welcome words. “‘We’ve 
found our home, wife.” And so they 
had. Nannie’s tidy appearance, and her 
quiet, sweet face, at once recommended 
her to the good woman who owned the 
premises. Strangers though they were, 

. Jacob and his wife were taken in, and 
there enjoyed for years a comfortable 
home. Yes, and more. Mrs. Dale, a 
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kind-hearted Christian woman, soon 
found that her lodgers were very poor, 
and many a bountiful plate of meat and 
vegetables, or of warm buckwheat cakes, 
found a way from the well-supplied table 
up-stairs to their humble board. But, 
better than all, she led them where the 
gospel feast was spread for their needy 
souls ; for neither Nannie nor her hus- 
band had yet received effectually the 
word of God. Now it came with power 
to their hearts, and soon they rejoiced 
to find in this strange land a place and 
name better than of sons and daughters. 

Nannie could not read, but Mrs. Dale 
often read to her from the Bible, and 
others, too, in the little mission church 
which had received her, found it a pleas- 
ure to spend an hour occasionally in 
Nannie’s neat, sunny room, imparting to 
her hungry soul the bread of eternal 
life. She hungered indeed and thirsted 
for righteousness, and the promise was 
verified, —she was filled. As the truths 
and promises of Scripture were unfolded 
to her, her heart was opened to receive 
them, and she grew fast in the knowl- 
edge and love of God. And thus it soon 
came to pass that not one of the mem- 
bers of that little church was more be- 
loved, or oftener visited, than poor Nan- 
nie Ray. 

Poor we always called her. How 
could we help it, in our love and pity, 
when we found out her wants and sacri- 
fices, the knowledge of which never 
came tous but by some chance word 
or unintended act? We think now of 
the winter when she lived on bread and 
tea, until a doctor, chancing to see her, 
said that she was dying slowly for want 
of stronger and-more stimulating food. 
We gave her a bill, saying, “ Now, Nan- 
nie, this is meat money. Buy a little 
every day, and when this is gone you 
shall have more. We can’t let you die 
of starvation if times are hard.” 

How gratefully she looked up as the 
bill was laid in her hand, and in her 
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simplicity answered, “ How good it will 
be to have some meat again! I do 
get a pound once ina while, but I don’t 
taste it, for Jacob needs it, you know, 
and I make it last three or four meals 
forhim. I takea bit of the gravy though 
on my bread, and it tastes so good.” 

So we went to see her one day in 
mid-winter, and, without dreaming of her 
want, asked how many quilts she had to 
keep her warm in the cold nights ; and 
thus discovered that never a blanket 
had comforted her aged limbs, two mea- 
ger quilts being all the bed-clothes she 
possessed. 

“Now, Nannie, that is too bad,” 
we exclaimed, while the tears started. 
“Why didn’t you tell us how poorly off 
you were?” We felt really that her 
destitution was a reproof, for how could 
we have so neglected one of our own 
household of faith ? 

But her cheerful, pleasant reply was, 
“The church folks are so kind to me, 
Mrs. Conner, that the very thought of 
you all keeps me warm ; and when I put 
my skirts over the cot; and Jacob’s big 
surtout, why, I get along passing well.” 

She had blankets after that, and many 
other gifts; but one thing we learned 
by these experiences, that her cause was 
one that had to be “searched out,” for 
she would never be the one to make her 
necessities known. ‘ 

And thus it was that we habitually 
and involuntarily exclaimed at thought 
of her, Poor Nannie! Had she been 
strong and robust in frame, fit for hard 
work and the buffetings of life, our sym- 
pathy had been less. But we knew that 
the shilling or two she could get by 
washing dishes of a Monday at Mrs. 
Currier’s, or the few dimes for tending 
Mrs. Rimes’s baby while the mother 
went to class-meeting of a Thursday, or 
the trifle which came in for sewing, 
could not go far in purchasing the ne- 
cessaries of life; and Nannie could not 
do more than such light work. And as 


for Jacob, though he was kind and good 
to her, and strong enough in body, he 
had not force of mind enough to push his 
way very successfully in life. He blew 
the organ at Dr. Brown’s church on 
Sunday for a small salary, and on week- 
days sat on his cobbler’s bench, and 
heeled and soled the dilapidated shoes 
and boots of a poor neighborhood. But 
for rent, and coal, and flour, and tea, how 
far would his small wages go? So it 
continued to be as it was when we first 
knew them, — Poor Nannie Ray. 

One morning, as the bell summoned 
the family to breakfast, a messenger 
met us on the stairs to say that Nannie 
Ray was waiting below, and would like 
to see us right away. Forgetful, there- 
fore, of the morning meal, we hastened 
to the kitchen. There sat Nannie, her 
hands folded meekly across her breast, 
and a shade, we thought, of unusual 
sadness upon her placid face. 

“Dolly Black is dead, ma’am,” she 
said, “and they will bury her to-morrdw. 
Deacon Carter bade me come and ask 
if you would help in the burying. He 
has given her a place in his own lot at 
the Forest Hill: isn’t he kind, ma’am? 
So all they want now is for the coffin 
and the shroud.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” we replied, 
“we will gladly do our part;” and we 
hastened up-stairs to get the money. 
“So Dolly has gone,” we said, return- 
ing; “she has had a long illness.” 

“That she has, ma’am, but the church 
folks have all been so kind. They sent 
her broth, and meat, and jellies and fruit, 
more, a good bit, than she could eat, yea, 
as much as would keep the old man, 
over and above what she wanted. And 
now she’s gone their kindness isn’t 
done, for they’re seeing to the poor 
body, and going to give it a decent bury- 
ing.” 

“That's right, Nannie. We feel it to 
be a pleasure as well as a duty to look 
after our poor church members. We 
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are like brothers and sisters in the home, 
you know, and must care for one an- 
other.” 

“ That’s what you’ve all done by her, 
ma’am, sure, as I can testify ; and right 
glad I’ve been whenever I went there to 
see her: so comfortable; but—” She 
hesitated. 

“ But what, Nannie?” 

“ve been a thinking somewhat, 
ma’am, how it would be with me, come 
to the last. You’re all wondrous good 
to me now, but if I was sick, and long 
sick, and nobody but Jacob to do for 
me —” She did not finish, but the shade 
deepened on her brow. 

“Nannie,” we said, with a tone of re- 
buke in the voice, “where’s that rich 
Father of yours ?” 

She smiled a clear, bright smile. It 
was like the sunlight gleaming through 
a sudden rift in the gray autumnal 
clouds. But she spoke not a word. 

We tooka Testament from the window- 
seat, and turning over the pages, read, 
“Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them unto the end.” 

“Do you think, Nannie,” we proceed- 
ed, “that your Father, who has looked 
after you with such tender care thus far 
through life, is going to desert you when 
you come to its end? that in your very 
sorest necessity he will forsake you! No, 
no.” 

She sat thinking. Just able to keep 
soul and body together from day to day 
now, while she had her usual health, 
it was no wonder that the thought of a 
long, last sickness, like her friend’s, 
staggered her. And then there was the 
natural instinct of the poor for a “de- 
cent burying” beyond that. We did 
not wonder at all at her foreboding. But 
she was trying to find her foothold. 

“T hope I shan’t be sick long at the 
last,” said she. 

“Your Father will see to that,” we 
answered, “and you must trust him. 
He has disposed all the circumstances 
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of your life from the beginning, and he 
will arrange all at the last. The way 
and the time of your death we can not 
foresee, but he knows. If he appoints a 
long sickness, he will send his ministers 
to care for you all through it; and at 
the last moment, whenever or however 
it may come, he will be with you to lead 
you with his own hand through the dark 
valley.” 

“T believe he will,” she exclaimed, 
her face all aglow. “I'll fret no more 
about it. Indeed, I have been sinning 
this morning, I’m afraid, ma’am, and 
when you gave me this ten dollars for 
Dolly’s coffin, I couldn’t help asking in- 
side if you would be so kind about mine.” 

“We may not be here, Nannie, to at- 
tend to yours, but our Father never dies. 
Trust him. He will order all rightly, 
and more tenderly than any earthly pa- 
rent or friend could ;” and, comforted 
and composed, with many thanks Nan- 
nie took her leave. 

We saw her many times after this, and 
never without an exchange of pleasant 
and hopeful words. No more doubts or 
fears disturbed her faith. At last, one 
September morning, there came a mes- 
senger, saying, ‘“‘ Nannie Ray is dead.” 

One hour’s sickness, full of sweet 
peace and conscious anticipation, and 
Nannie took her Father’s hand, and 
quietly saying, “ Tell Mrs. Conner ‘He 
hath done all things well,’” she went fear- 
lessly down the valley and over the river, 
and we saw her no more. 

We wonder sometimes if ascended 
spirits, just introduced into the home 
over “the crossing,” can stay their won- 
der and delight in the glorious beauties 
of their new abode to cast a downward 
look at the forsaken tenement. Itseems 
to us as if the soul and body, which have 
lived and toiled and suffered in such 
close intimacy for long years, could hard- 
ly part company without a lingering re- 
gret, and a fond looking back of the 
immortal, upward-soaring spirit, to as- 
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certain the fate of its perishable associate. 
We know not; but sure we are that more 
than once we wished that Nannie could 
be permitted to linger around her humble 
earthly abode, to be a witness of the 
scene that followed, — above all, that she 
might be present at her own funeral. 
It certainly would have been to her, as 
it was to us, an added testimony of the 
love and tender care of that “rich Fa- 
ther ;” and we can but believe she was 
suffered to look down from the battle- 
ments of the royal city, to behold how 
wonderfully the words were verified, 
“ Having loved his own that were in the 
world, he loved them unto the end.” 
The coffin, the shroud, and the rest- 
ing-place, were furnished with the same 
liberality as had surprised her on that 
early morning when she sought a simi- 
lar kindness for poor Dolly Black; and 
hands even more tender and loving 
arrayed her in the white robes of the 
tomb. For Nannie had, by her sweet 
spirit, so entwined herself about our 
hearts, that in her case affection, and 
not benevolence, prompted the service. 
We hardly knew how much we loved 
her, or how many loved her, until her 
form was laid still and cold in the tidy 
upper room which had been for years 
herhome. Then the crowd that pressed 
in to take a farewell look, the weeping 
women and sobbing maidens, the oft-re- 
peated “God bless her, she’s been a 
kind friend to me,” told plainly enough, 
that, like the violet hidden in the grass, 
and discovered only by its fragrance, 
her life, though obscure, had been redo- 
lent of love and usefulness. Silver and 
gold she had not possessed, but what 
she had—the word of sympathy and 
counsel, and the timely assistance of 
hands and feet—had been cheerfully 
given; and though she might never 
have been able to bestow at any one 
time but the cup of cold water, her con- 
stant ministrations, distilling like the gen- 
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tle dews of heaven, had refreshed and 
blessed the neighborhood. 

“We can not have the funeral here,” 
said the pastor; “we must go into the 
church. This small room will not con- 
tain a tithe of those who wiil want to 
come; and I should like to make it a 
profitable occasion to the poor dwellers 
of this district. The tears that have 
been shed in this room since I came 
in are tears of genuine affection, grati- 
tude, and regret. I have wished, stand- 
ing here, that I might be, at the last, as 
much missed and mourned as this hum- 
ble disciple.” 

So at the appointed hour the coffin 
was borne to the house of God, followed 
by one gray-headed, bowed old man, — 
the only relative by the ties of nature 
who could claim that right. But close 
after him flocked true mourners, old and 
young, men, women, and children, until 
the little church was filled to its utmost 
capacity. And as the pastor discoursed, 
from the words “She hath done what 
she could,’ upon the alabaster box of 
precious ointment which this devoted, 
humble woman had poured upon the 
Saviour’s feet, and of the sweet fra- 
grance which diffused itself from her 
life of faith and simple obedience, tears 
streamed from every eye, and sobs alone 
broke the stillness of the: place. 

None of that assembled throng could 
leave that sacred spot until once more 
they had looked upon the face, so gentle 
and pure, reposing within the snowy 
frill of muslin in which loving hands 
had arrayed it. And buds and flowers, 
white clovers from the meadows, rose- 
buds and lilies from the garden, and the 
more costly products of the conservato- 
ry, were mingled in strange and touch- 
ing profusion upon the coffin, until the 
lid was covered, and the sweet emblems 
of a modest, beautiful life of Christian 
trust and goodness were crowded over 
it upon the thin, withered hands, and 
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the now eternally quieted breast. Poor 
Nannie Ray! Could you have dreamed 
beforehand of such a “ burying ?” 

And to this day we can never think 
of our humble friend, and of that impres- 
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Any child understands what is meant 
by taking a drink of cold water, because 
it is a matter of experience; but if a 
man could be found who had no experi- 
ence in such matters, and you should 
undertake to explain the simple process, 
—the nature of thirst, the properties of 
water, the condition necessary to the ap- 
plication, the variety of mental, nervous, 
and muscular action employed in tak- 
ing a drink of water, — most likely the 
teacher and his pupil would be lost ina 
labyrinth of difficulties. Hence the ne- 
cessity, in a matter involving your eter- 
nal life or death, of sticking to facts, and 
great principles, essential to right action. 
The gospel supper is abundant and free, 
and the invitation has gone forth to a 
starving world, “Come, for all things 
are now ready.” “Whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freely.” 
“‘ A pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and the Lamb,” watering and re- 
freshing all heaven, and extending to 
the uttermost bounds of the earth. 


“Tts streams the whole creation reach, 
So plenteous is the store ; 
Enough for all, enough for each, 
Enough for evermore.” 


Repentance towards God, resulting in 
unreserved submission to his will, brings 
any poor sinner to the edge of this 
“river of water of life.’ Now, let us 
see how a plain thing is mystified by the 
traditions of men, that we may remove 
hindrances, and assist you in an intelli- 
gent acceptance of Christ as your Say- 
20ur. 
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sive funeral, without recalling the sim- 
ple record of one in the ages long past: 
“So Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
died there, and he (the Lord) buried 
him.” 


WATER OF LIFE. 


Some teachers proclaim, “ Repentance 
is not necessary ; only believe and you 
will be saved.” That is equivalent to 
saying to a famishing man, half a miie 
away from the river’s brink, No need to 
go to the river ; just drink where you are. 

Others say to the thirsting, dying mul- 
titude, “Struggle on, pray on; you’ll get 
relief when you die. If you drink of 
the river of water of life you can never 
know the fact, nor feel any certain relief 
for your burning thirst, till your dying 
day.” 

Here comes a famishing sinner. Now 
he is at the brink of the river, but he is 
blind, and wants some kind friend to 
help him to get his burning lips to its 
cooling surface. Up comes a learned 
doctor, and says to the poor fellow, 
“ My friend, which way did you come ?” 

“JT can hardly tell,” replies the poor 
soul. “I had an awful time in getting 
here. I could not see my way; but I 
believe I came right over fences, hedges, 
and ditches. I thought if I could only 
get here it would be all right, no matter 
by which route I came ; for I could hear 
the roar of the river, and a kind voice, 
saying, ‘Come, and take freely.’” 

The doctor replies gravely, “‘ My dear 
friend, you did not come by the right 
path; you must go back;” and then 
goes on to say, “at such a cross-road 
turn to the right, further along turn to 
the left, then at a certain point turn to 
the right again.” ‘The directions were 
so complicated that they could not be 
remembered. But the poor soul was 
sent back, to find the way as best he 
could. Poor fellow, after the struggle 
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of years he may blunder back to the 
river, but is more likely to famish and 
die in the desert of unbelief. 

Here comes another, with groaning 
and tears, covered with dust and perspi- 
ration, crying, “ Men and brethren, what 
shall I do?” 

A grave-looking man approaches him, 
saying, “Excuse me, stranger, but I 
want to warn you against presumption.” 
“Oh, sir, Pm dying with thirst; caw t L 
get down to this river and drink?” 
“You should remember that you have 
been a hardened rebel for many years.” 

“Oh, yes, I confess it all. I have 
consented to give up all my wicked 
ways, but need strength for the new life 
I want to lead.” 

“Yes, but after so many years of sin, 
it is too much for you to expect to be 
allowed to drink as much as you want at 
once. You should keep back, and fast 
and pray, and show to the world the 
sincerity of your repentance and the 
soundness of your reformation, and then 
you may find a place at which you may 
drink.” 

“Oh, my dear sir, I have been fasting, 
and praying, and struggling to get to the 
river ; I can do nothing myself, unless I 
get strength by drinking the water of 
life. Oh, lead me down to the brink, that 
I may drink and live.” 


“You must not be in haste in this 
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grave matter, sir. Impatience is a great 
sin. You must wait God’s own time.” 

There stands a poor man shivering on 
the brink. 

“My dear friend, get down on your 
knees there, like Gideon’s humble war- 
riors, and drink.” 

“Oh, I’m not-at the right place.” 

“ You are on the river’s edge, and you 
have only to get down and drink.” 

“But, oh, dear sir, I am such a dread- 
ful sinner, ] am not worthy to put my 
polluted lips to the water of life.” 

“True, but this ‘fountain was opened 
for sin and uncleanness ;’ and all sin- 
ners are invited to come and drink 
freely.” 

“Oh, dear me! I do feel so badly! I 
wish I could get relief.” 

* Drink, and you will get relief in a 
moment.” 

“Oh, I am in an awful state; will 
God ever have mercy on such a sin- 
Neri 

“‘ Why, my dear sir, he Aas had mercy 
on you. He provided the river for all 
such as you. He sent his Spirit into 
the desert after you, and hath led you 
now to this exhaustless supply, and in- 
vites you to take freely. Now drink, or 
you will perish. There is no possibility 
of relief except by drinking.” 

Sword and Trowel. 
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By his sermons, and his abundant 
personal labors, Matthew Henry served 
his generation ; by his industrious and 
ingenious pen he has done a service to 
the world. From time to time he pub- 
lished tracts and treatises, which met 
' with some attention even in that drowsy 
age, and many of which have been high- 
ly valued since. The “ Pleasantness 
of a Religious Life’ has been often re- 
published ; and no treatise on the Lord’s 


Supper is better known or prized than 
the “Communicant’s Companion.” But 
these, and the Life of his Father, and 
his treatise on “ Meekness,” were mere 
episodes in that colossal undertaking by 
which he is likely to be known through 
ages yet unborn. 

It is with literary monuments as with 
architectural trophies : we like not only 
to know who reared them, but how they 
went to work, and we would be glad to 
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learn how far they enjoyed their labor, 
and what were their emotions when the 
task was done. Kennicott’s process in 
collating the Hebrew text, and Johnson’s 
operations in compiling his mighty Lex- 
icon, are among the most interesting 
curiosities of literature; and few pas- 
sages in autobiography are more thrill- 
ing than those, for instance, in which 
Gibbon records his moonlight musings 
when the ‘Decline and Fall” was fin- 
ished, and Pollock describes the rapture 
in which he completed the “ Course of 
Time.” 

Few achievements can be so vast as 
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a continuous commentary on the Bible. 
Weare therefore grateful to Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s biographer for telling us how, 
during the forty years that his book was 
in building, he would sometimes be so 
absorbed that he did not observe the 
knock at the study-door, but was dis- 
covered on his bended knees with the 
pen in his hand and the paper before 
him; and how, when the last sentence 
was written, he led his son into the 
library, and surprised him by the new 
spectacle of the great table, cleared of 
all its folios, and nothing but a Bible re- 
maining. ‘This, Joseph, is the hap- 
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piest period I have enjoyed for years. I 
have written the last word. I have put 
35 


away the chains that would remind me 
of my bondage. And ¢here have I re- 
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turned, the deep thanks of a grateful 
soul to the God who has shown me such 
great and continued kindness.” And 
we can sympathize with his family, who, 
sharing in his emancipation, testified 
their joy by presenting him with a silver 
vase. 

It exceedingly enhances our interest 
in Scott’s Notes, when we remember the 
circumstances of bodily suffering and 
financial anxiety in which they were 
' written; and if we sometimes deem 
them commonplace or meager, we re- 
buke our discontent by asking, “ How 
could they be better when the press was 
always clanking at his heels, and he 
often rose from a bed of sickness to 
write them?” .The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a view of Scott’s house in 
London. In the room with the bow- 
window he wrote his Commentary. 

Matthew Henry did not live to finish 
his great undertaking, but to the re- 
search of his biographers we are indebt- 
ed for some interesting particulars re- 
garding the commencement and pro- 
gress of the work. It was a labor of 
love, and, like the best productions of 
the pen, flowed from the abundance of 
the author’s mind. The commentary 
was all in Matthew Henry before a word 
of it was written down. In his father’s 
house, the Bible was expounded every 
day, and he and his sisters had pre- 
served ample notes of their father’s terse 
and aphoristic observations. Then, dur- 
ing his own Chester ministry, he went 
over more than once the whole Bible in 
simple explanations to his people. Like 
the Spartan babe, whose cradle was his 
father’s shield, it would be scarcely a 
figure to say that the Bible was the pil- 
low of his infant head; and, familiar 
with it from his most tender years, it 
dwelt richly in him all his days. It was 
the cynosure round which his medita- 
tions —morning, noon, and evening — 
turned, and whatever other knowledge 
came in his way, he pounced on it with 
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more or less avidity as it served to elu- 
cidate or enforce some Bible saying. 
What has been remarked of an enthu- 
siast in Egyptian antiquities —that he 
had grown quite pyramidal— may be 
said of the Presbyterian minister at 
Chester: he had grown entirely biblical. 
He had no ideas which had not either 
been first derived from Scripture, or 
afterwards dissolved in it. And as his 
shrewd sense, his kindly nature, his de- 
votional temperament, and his extensive 
information, were all thoroughly scriptur- 
alized, it needed no forcing nor strain- 
ing. It was but to turn the tap, and out 
flowed the racy exposition. ‘‘ The work 
has been to me its own wages, and the 
pleasure recompense enough for all the 
pains.” 

Much was incidentally jotted down, 
and the materials lay affluent about him, 
before he commenced writing for the 
press. It was the advice of the Rev. 
Samuel Clarke and other friends which 
moved him to begin; and the following 
entry in his journal announces the com- 
mencement of the work: —“ Noy. 12, 
1704. — This night, after many thoughts 
of heart, and many prayers concerning 
it, I began my notes on the Old Testa- 
ment. It is not likely I shall live to fin- 
ish it, or, if I should, that it should be 
of public service, for I am not Jar nego- 
tio (equal to the task); yet, in the 
strength of God, and, I hope, with a 
single eye to his glory, I set about it, 
that I may endeavor something and 
spend my time to some good purpose, 
and let the Lord make what use he 
pleaseth of me. I go about it with fear 
and trembling, lest I exercise myself in 
things too high for me. The Lord help 
me to set about it with great humility.” 
Yes, — “fear and trembling ” and “many 
prayers,” — these are the secret of its 
success, All theauthor’s fitness, and all 
his fondness for the work, would have 
availed little, had not the Lord made it 
grow. In September, 1706, he finished 
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the Pentateuch, and on the 21st of No- 
vember that year he writes: “ This 
evening I received a parcel of the Expo- 
sition of the Pentateuch. I desire to 
bless God that he has given me to see 
it finished. I had comfort from that 
promise, ‘Thou shalt find favor and 
good understanding in the sight of God 
and man.’” That volume came out 
separately, and, though near her eighti- 
eth year, his mother lived to see it, and 
scarcely hoping to read all the volume, 
the good old lady began with Deuteron- 
omy. Every second year produced an- 
other volume, till April 17, 1714, he re- 
cords, “ Finished Acts, and with it the 
fifth volume. “Blessed be God that has 
helped me and spared me. _ All the 
praise be to God.” Two months there- 
after he ceased from all his labors, and 
Dr. Evans and others took up the fallen 
pen. They completed a sixth volume, 
but did not continue “ Matthew Henry.” 

The zest with which he began lasted 
all along. So dear was the employment 
that it was not easy to divert him from 
it, and each possible moment was de- 
voted to it. Even when roused from 
slumber by illness in the family, his eye 
would brighten at the sight of it, and he 
would draw in his studying-chair “to do 
a little at the exposition.” What he 
says in the preface to the Prophecies — 
his least successful volume — will awak- 
en the fellow-feeling of the reader, and 
remind him of Bishop Horne’s touching 
farewell to the Book of Psalms. ‘“ The 
pleasure I have had in studying and 
meditating on those parts of these 
prophecies which are plain and practi- 
cal. and especially those that are evan- 
gelical, has been an abundant balance to, 
and recompense for, the harder tasks we 
have met with in other parts that are 
more obscure. In many parts of this 
field the treasure must be digged for, as 
that in the mines ; but in other parts the 
surface is covered with rich and precious 
_ products, with corn and flocks, and of 
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which we may say, as was said of Noah, 
‘These same have comforted us greatly 
concerning our work, and the toil of our 
hands,’ and have made it very pleasant 
and delightful. God grant it may be no 
less so to the readers.” 

It would be easy to name commenta- 
tors more critical, more philosophical, or, 
more severely erudite ; but none so suc- 
cessful in making the Bible understood. 
And the question with sensible readers 
will always be, not, What did the com- 
mentator bring to the Bible? but, What 
has he brought out of it? And, tried 
by this test, Henry will bear the perpet- 
ual palm. His curious inferences, and 
his just though ingenious practical ob- 
servations, are such as could only have 
occurred to one mighty in the Scriptures, 
and minute in the particular text; and 
to the eager Bible student they often 
present themselves with as welcome sur- 
prise as the basket of unexpected ore 
which a skillful miner sends up from a 
deserted shaft. Nor must we admire 
them the less because detected in pas- 
sages where our duller eye or blunter 
hammer had often exploredinvain. On 
the other hand, it is possible to name 
some who have commented more fully 
on particular books ; but most of them 
are something more.than expositions. 
They are homiletic notes and expository 
dissertations. Inthe language of quaint 
old Berridge, a preacher is a “ gospel- 
baker.” In the same idiom, a commen- 
tator should be a “ Bible-miller.” Bread- 
corn must be bruised; and it is the 
business of the skillful interpreter to 
enucleate the meaning, and make it pal- 
pable to every reader. This was what 
Matthew Henry did, and he left it to 
“gospel-bakers”” to add the salt and 
leaven, or mayhap the spice and the ex- 
otic condiments, and make a sermon or 
an essay as the case might be. 

To its author the exposition was a 
blessed toil; but he could not foresee 
the wide acceptance and growing favor 
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which awaited it. He could not antici- 
pate that the most powerful minds of 
after ages should be its most ardent ad- 
mirers, or that the panegyrics should be 
passed on it which we know that Ryland 
and Hall and Chalmers have pronounced. 
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Still less could it occur to him that the 
kindness with which contemporaries re- 
ceived it should be a hundred-fold ex- 
ceeded by a generation so fastidious and 
book-surfeited as our own. But could 
its subsequent history have been reveal- 
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ed to his benignant eye, the circumstance 
which would have elicited the gladdest 
and most thankful sparkle would have 
been to behold it, in thousands of Chris- 
tian families, the Sabbath companion and 
the household book. It is not only 
through the glass doors of stately book- 
cases that its gilt folios shine, nor on the 
study-shelves of manses and evangelical 
parsonages that its brown symbol of or- 
thodoxy may be recognized ; but in the 
parlor of many a quiet tradesman, and 


the cupboard of many a little farmer, 
and on the drawers’-head of many a 
mechanic or day-laborer, the well-conned 
quartos hold their ancestral station, them- 
selves an abundant library, and hallowed 
as the heirloom of a bygone piety. In 
the words of a beloved relative (Rev. 
James Hamilton, D.1).) who has done 
as much as any man to promote the 
modern circulation of Henry’s Commen- 
tary, “It has now lasted more than one 
hundred and forty years, and is at this 
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moment more popular than ever, gather- 
ing strength as it rolls down the stream 
of time, and it bids fair to be The Com- 
ment for allcoming time. True to God, 
true to nature, true to common sense, 
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and true to the text, how can it ever be 
superseded? Waiting pilgrims will be 
reading it when the last trumpet sounds, 


Come to judgment!” 
Sunday at Home. 


A BAPTISMAL OCCASION IN VIRGINIA. 


BY M. E. M. 


ONE sunny Sabbath morning in the 
month of April, I went, at the invitation 
of some of the freed people, to wit- 
ness one of their baptisms. During the 
last year there have been several re- 
vivals in this vicinity, and hundreds of 
persons have been admitted to the 
church by this rite, the Baptists here 
far outnumbering other denominations 
among the colored population. A scene 
more picturesque and solemn is seldom 
witnessed, and few who see will ever 
forget the joyous faith, the perfect love, 
which seem to actuate these children of 
a long oppressed race as they give them- 
selves to Christ, and pledge their lives 
to his service. 

Upon this especial day spring seemed 
to have set aseal of beauty. The sky 
was of a pure, tranquil blue, and over it 
floated tiny shells of clouds like fairy 
boats on a sapphire sea. The sunshine 
was glorious, with the glory given by 
Him who first said “ Let there be light.” 
In the distance could be heard the roll 

_of the Atlantic falling faintly on the ear. 
Now and then the silver tones of the 
Norfolk church bells stole their way 
through the nine miles of space between 
us and the old town, far away and muf- 
fled in their sound, but still sweet enough 
to complete the Sabbath spell that lay 
over the forests. Above our heads the 
birds were singing merrily, the mocking- 
birds breaking out into long, delicious 
bursts of melody, and the wren or the 
thrush filling in the pauses with a twit- 
ter of sweetness. 

A drive of three miles through the old 


pine woods brought us to Eli’s house. 
It was a low log cabin, like the rest of 
the homes the people have built for 
themselves on their little clearings ; some- 
thing better and larger, perhaps, than 
most, for Eli is what at the North we 
should call a forehanded man, and his 
house is commodious as well as respect- 
able. Around the house a rude porch 
is built, and its roof serves to protect the 
rooms from the sun, and to form, also, a 
convenient shelf, where, in the season, 
the good dame dries her store of sweet 
corn or apples for the winter’s use. 
Within there were three apartments ; 
two used as sleeping-rooms, a third 
doing duty as kitchen, parlor, and re- 
ception-room. Into this I was handed 
with special courtesy by old Eli him- 
self, a tall, spare man, with gray head, 
but perfectly erect, and whose manners 
—partly natural, no doubt, to the soft- 
voiced and urbane race to which he be- 
longs, and partly acquired by léng asso- 
ciation with “old master,” a Virginia 
gentleman of the highest type — were the 
very acme of polish and refinement. 
Here I found the cream of the guests had 
already assembled, — the ministers, the 
more influential brethren and sisters, 
and one or two white persons, who, like 
myself, had been attracted by the nov- 
elty of the scene. 

After Eli’s wife had inquired duly for 
my family and friends, and I had asked 
for her health, receiving the usual an- 
swer, “Tolable, missis; rheumatism 
mighty painful sometimes, but the Lord’s 
will be done!” she took me into the 
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room where the female converts were 
sitting, waiting the beginning of the ser- 
vices. Some of them were quite young ; 
the youngest, a daughter of Eli and Ha- 
gar, being not more than twelve years 
old; others were verging on middle age, 
and preserved a grave composure, which 
showed that to them the coming cere- 
mony was not an idle one, but meant 
something. One girl of nineteen or 
twenty provoked the disapprobation of 
her companions by appearing in hoops, 
with a faded silk dress, and a gay hat 
and feather. 

“ Off with dem hoops, chile!” said 
Hagar, authoritatively ; “off dem now! 
Am hoops and a hat and’a plume be- 
coming to a candit for de Lord’s Sup- 
per on de Lord’s own day?” 

“Law now, Aunt Hagar!” said the 
mortified victim, “I didn’t mean no 
harm! dey’s my best clothes— dey 
is ph 90, 

“And mighty unbecoming too. 
s’prised at your mother, that I am!” 

Hagar’s lecture was cut short by the 
ringing of a bell outside, and presently 
one of the ministers said, after all had 
taken their places under the trees, “ Let 
us pray!” 

There were probably five hundred per- 
sons present. There, a group of matrons 
were seated on the stumps, like rooks in 
council; here a stalwart young man, in 
a soldier’s faded uniform, bent lovingly 
over a laughing young coquette, whose 
low-dropped lashes and demure _half- 
smiles were putting him to the torture. 
Seated in a cart, or rather packed, was 
one family, consisting of father, mother, 
and ten children, who had come to the 
place drawn by a mule, with a primitive 
harness of rope. Horses and mules 
were tied to the trees around, and non- 
descript vehicles of every kind were 
waiting for their owners. 

“Let us pray!” 

From the lips of the swarthy speaker 
ascended a prayer, so earnest, so ap- 
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propriate, so picturesque in its imagery, 
so felicitous in expression, that I despair 
of conveying an idea of it to my read- 
ers, and shall not make the attempt. 
The prayer over, a chapter was read, 
and the whole assembly united ‘in sing- 
ing — 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 
And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name?” 


To this they sung a chorus, buoyant and 
hearty, that stirred the blood like a 
trumpet : — 
“Ah! you must be a lover of the Lord, 

Oh! you must be a lover of the Lord, 


Or you can not go to heaven when you 
dies? 


In this strain old and young united, the 
little children opening their mouths and 
fairly shouting the climax. 

As the hymn died away, the people 
formed into line and commenced a slow, 
irregular march to the place where the 
baptism was to be performed. It was a 
wierd and picturesque scene. Towering 
far above us, the tall, straight pine-trees 
rocked their lithe branches and whis- 
pered together, and then, as the wind 
rose and fell, lowered or raised their 
voices till they sounded, now like the roar 
of the surf as it breaks on the desolate 
shore, and now like the softest chords 
of a harp swept by the fairy fingers of a 
child. From many of the trees depended, 
in long, graceful festoons, the gray 
beard-moss of the South. This moss is 
extremely light and soft, and as it waves 
in the wind forms one of the fairest 
draperies around the rugged trees that 
the most artistic taste could devise. The 
dogwood was in blossom, and through 
the green arching vistas of the forests 
its white masses of bloom resembled 
sudden patches of snow. It was as if 
Winter had been suddenly arrested ina 
flirtation with the maiden Spring, and 
here and there in his sudden flight had 
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dashed a handful of his purest treasures. 
But the crowning glory of the April 
woods that day was the yellow jasmin, 
which filled the air with its subtile aro- 
matic fragrance, and bewildered the eyes 
with a swift succession of beauties. The 
jasmin was everywhere. Wreathing it- 
self here around a rough stump of the 
prickly ash tree, or devil’s walking-stick, 
as the popular name is, and falling into 
a tangled mass of glittering bloom from 
the spiked top, clambering over the path- 
way, and reaching its fairy fingers from 
one side to the other to clasp a friend 
whose bill-like flowers laughed out from 
green leaves, it arched the way for miles. 
It has as many freaks and pretty whims 
as a petted belle, and is as full of bright 
surprises and unexpected graces as a 
rosy child the year that it learns to walk. 
Not a rustic fence, not a gnarled old 
tree, not a lightning-blasted stump did 
we pass, that was not kissed and ca- 
ressed and clung to by the willful vine, 
while ever its fairest clusters of flower 
and foliage hung high out of our reach, 
serenely waving in the wind, and mock- 
ing our wildest efforts to grasp them. 
Nestling coyly in sheltered spots at 
long intervals we saw little patches of 
arbutus, — blossoms that had lingered 
after their companions to take a glimpse 
of the richer beauties of the spring ; for 
the arbutus is a venturous flower, a sort 
of pioneer in the woods, and comes out 
bravely as soon as the last snow has 
melted, but leaves, too, with the bluster- 
ing winds and changeful skies of March. 
On through the piny woods, all hung 
with moss and garlanded with flowers, 
our motley train of worshipers passed, 
singing as they went. Very solemn 
and impressive in the out-door sanc- 
tuary sounded the monotonous dirge-like 
strains which broke from the lips of the 
sable worshipers. Fragments of Wes- 
ley’s sacred lyrics, much changed and 
mutilated in their passage from the hymn- 
books to the hearts and memories of 
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these simple folk, were mingled with 
rhapsodies of their own composition ; 
and to everything there was a refrain, 
mournful and thrilling, as it echoed from 
aisle to aisle of the forest cathedral. 


“Oh! feel like, feel like, feel like 
Marching home !” 


was a favorite. 


“We'll stand in the judgment, judgment, 
Before the great white throne!” 


another. 

By and by we reached the beach. 
The place selected was a cove where 
the waters came in with a soft, faint 
murmur, a brooding noise, like the coo 
of a young mother over her child. There 
on the shore bough houses had been 
built, rudely, but with sufficient care to 
form an effectual screen from the prying 
eyes of any peeping Tom in the crowd, 
and into these the “candits” put the 
dry clothing they had brought with them, 
the men taking the house at the right- 
hand and the women the one at the left- 
hand side. 

The formula and manner of baptism 
is the same which is used in the church- 
es which adhere to that method at the 
North; but the,excitement, physical as 
well as mental, which is peculiar to this 
people, renders the scene very different 
from anything that might be observed 
among the whites. One stalwart negro, 
evidently of unmixed African lineage, 
stood up in the water shouting at the 
top of his voice, “Come to Jesus! 
Come to Jesus!” stretching out his 
arms in the attitude of embracing. An- 
other, with hand pointing to heaven, 
cried, “Praise the Lord! Glory in the 
highest!” The women were even more 
wrought up than the men, owing doubt- 
less to the greater tendency to nervous 
excitement in the sex. Some of these 
jumped up and down in the water, clapped 
their hands, and flung their arms about 
with ejaculations of gratitude and as- 
criptions of “Glory!” “Glory!” 
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The usual dress worn by the women 
on these occasions is a black gown, with 
a broad white handkerchief crossed over 
the breast. As many of these country 
people were very poor, they simply wore 
their ordinary dresses of homespun or 
“store calico.” The men, taking off 
their coats, went into the water in their 
shirt-sleeves, and as they came dripping 
out they went to the bough houses on 
either side to disrobe and don their 
dry clothing. 

“Thirty years ago, missis,” said a 
dark and very homely woman, whose 
face possessed no special attraction ex- 
cept a pair of eyes that were absolutely 
running over with expression, — “ thirty 
years ago I went down into the water 
on just such a day as -this, and came up 
out of it de Lord’s free woman. I was 
a slave, but I was de Lord’s free woman 
for all dat; but I’se been my own free 
woman for twelve years.” 

“ How was that, aunty?” 

“ How it was, and de way it was, nev- 
er w7// be told on dis side de grave; but 
de fact is, master he gwine to sell me, 
and I left. I live in Philadelphy with a 
Quaker family till Mr. Lincoln make us 
all free. Den I come down here to see 
my mother. IfI only had a little house 
and a piece of land I’d stay, but ifI can’t 
have dat I’m going back to de North 
again. I tell you, missis, dere’s nothing 
like bein’ your own woman, — nothing in 
de world.” 

“ But what did you do with your chil- 
dren, auntie?” 

“Bless de Lord, I never had no chil- 
dern ; never wanted any, missis. Chil- 
dern’s arms’ full while they’re little, and 
hearts’ full when they’re big; but they’re 
never off you night nor day when you’re 
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a slave. Now, it’s little Jim must be 
sold, cause Miss Mary goin’ to be mar- 
ried; now, Massa Tom gwine to col- 
lege, and Chloe must go pay his way. 
I’d rather be free, and work hard all my 
life, than be a slave, if I was took good 
care of.” 

The colloquy was interrupted here by 
the singing of a hymn, commenced as 
usual by the leader, who improvised a 
stanza, and gradually swelling out into a 
full, triumphant chorus, the burden of 
which was Jesus, or home. 


“We gwine to see Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
When we get home. 


See where de thorn have pierced our Jesus, : 
When we get home. 


See where de nail have pierced our Jesus, 
When we get home. 


Gwine to fall at de feet of Jesus 
When we get home.” 


Going back, the newly baptized went 
in the van, following the ministers, who | 
took the lead, and who seemed to be re- 
garded with great respect by their flock. 
At Eli’s there was a sermon preceding 
the sacramental services, but for these I 
could not wait. 

In the larger cities, all who are able 
are expected to procure a white dress in 
which to appear at the first communion ; 
and during the progress of the revival 
last year, even the poorest maid-servants 
spent their last cent to obtain a white 
muslin dress and ribbons, upon joining 
the church. In the country, where prim- 
itive fashions prevail, no distinctive dress 
is insisted upon, save, we trust, that or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
alike is the fairest accompaniment of 
a Christian life, be the owner thereof 
whiteas Parian marble or black as ebony. 
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THE STARS. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


STAR above star! Star beyond star! 
None know how many, how great, how far. 
They are hosts of God, that slowly pass 
Before his throne on the sea of glass, — 

A grand procession, a march sublime, 
Begun at the wondrous birth of time, 

And growing, in God’s own light, more rife 
For ever with beauty, and joy, and life. 


Before him they burn with adoring flame, 
He calleth them each by its secret name, 
And each, with its myriads of happy souls, 
On its endless circuit of gladness rolls. 
What wondrous glories they see and hear, 

_ Whose life is not on this fallen sphere, 
Who are not shut out from the face of him 
Who dwelleth between the cherubim ! 


Poor children of earth, so sin-defiled, 
So far from the blessed throne exiled, 
‘ We look from our chilly waste at night, 

And see its distant lamps burn bright, 

We think of the radiance round the throne, 
Which none of us e’er hath seen or known, 
We remember our long and weary years, — 
The watch by heaven’s outer gate in tears. 


O Father, open and let us in, 
And wash us pure from the stain of sin! 
Wipe thou our desolate tears away, 
And welcome us home to thy world of day, 
That we gaze no more from these barren plains, 
Between the storm-clouds and gloomy rains, 

\ With hearts that ache ’neath our prison bars, 
To catch the glimmer of distant stars ! 


JOHN PLOWMAN'S TALK TO THE IDLE. 


Ir is of no more use to give advice to 
the idle than to pour water into a sieve ; 
and as to improving them, one might as 
well try to fatten a greyhound. Yet, as 
the old Book tells us to “cast our bread 
upon the waters,” we will cast a hard 
crust or two upon these stagnant ponds ; 


for there will be this comfort about it, if 
lazy fellows grow no better, we shall be 
none the worse for having warned them; 
for when we sow good sense, the basket 
gets none the emptier. We have a stiff 
bit of soil to plow when we chide with 
sluggards, and the crop will be of the 
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smallest; but if none but good land 
were farmed, plowmen would be out of 
work ; so we’ll put the plow into the fur- 
row. Idle men are common enough, 
and grow without planting, but the 
quantity of wit among seven acres of 
them would never pay for raking. Noth- 
ing is needed to prove this but their 
name and their character. If they were 
not fools they would not be idlers ; and 
though Solomon says, “ The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men 
that can render a reason,” yet in the 
eyes of every one else his folly is as 
plain as the sun in the sky. If I hit 
hard while speaking to them, it is be- 
cause I know they can bear it; for if I 
had them down on the floor of the old 
barn, I might thresh many a day before 
I could get them out of the straw, and 
even the steam thresher could not do it; 
it would kill them first; for laziness is 
in some people’s bones, and will show 
itself in their idle flesh, do what you will 
with them. 


IDLERS OUGHT TO SEE THEMSELVES. 


Well, then, first and foremost, it strikes 
me that lazy people ought to have a 
large looking-glass hung up where they 
are bound to see themselves in it; for 
sure, if their eyes are at all like mine, 
they would never bear to look at them- 
selves long or often. The ugliest sight 
in the world is one of those thorough- 
bred loafers, who would hardly hold up 
his basin if it were to rain porridge, and 
for certain would never hold up a big- 
ger pot than he wanted filled for him- 
self. Perhaps, if the shower should 
turn to beer, he might wake himself up 
a bit; but he would make up for it af- 
terward. This is the slothful man in the 
Proverbs, who “hideth his hand in his 
bosom ; it grieveth him to bring it again 
to his mouth.” I say that men the like 
of this ought to be served like the drones 
which the bees drive out of the hives. 
Every man ought to have patience and 
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pity for poverty ; but for laziness, a long 
whip or a turn at the treadmill might be 
Detter weenie If they could see them- 
selves, it might by chance do them a 
world of good; but perhaps it would be 
too much trouble for them to open their 
eyes, even if the glass were hung for 
them. 


DANGERS OF IDLENESS. 


A man who wastes his time and his 
strength in sloth offers himself to be a 
target for the devil, who is a wonder- 
fully good rifleman, and will riddle the 
idler with his shots: in other words, idle 
men tempt the devil to tempt them. He 
who plays when he should work has an 
evil spirit to be his playmate; and he 
who neither works nor plays is a work- 
shop for Satan. If the devil catch a 
man idle, he will set him to work, find 
him tools, and before long pay him wa- 
ges. Is not this where the drunkenness 
comes from which fills our towns and 
villages with misery? Idleness is the 
key of beggary, and the root of all evil. 
Fellows have two stomachs for eating 
and drinking when they have no stom- 
ach for work. . . . We have God’s word 
for it that “the drunkard and the glut- 
ton shall come to poverty ;”’ and to show 
the connection between them, it is said 
in the same verse, “and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags.” I know it as 
well as I know that moss grows on old 
thatch, that drunken, loose habits grow 
out of lazy hours. I like leisure when I 
can get it, but that is quite another thing; 
that’s cheese and the other is chalk: 
idle folks never know what leisure means ; 
they are always in a hurry and a mess, 
and by neglecting to work in the proper 
time, they always have a lot to do. Loll- 
ing about hour after hour, with nothing 
to do, is just making holes in the hedge 
to let the pigs through, and they will 
come through and no mistake, and the 
rooting they will do nobody knows but 
those who have to look after the garden. 


JOHN PLOWMAN’S TALK TO THE IDLE. 


The Lord Jesus tells us himself that 
when men slept, the enemy sowed the 
tares; and that hits the nail on the 
head, for it is by the door of sluggish- 
ness that evil enters the heart more often, 
it seems to me, than by any other. Our 
old minister used to say, “A sluggard 
is fine raw material for the devil ; he can 
make anything he likes out of him, from 
a thief up to a murderer.” I’m not the 
only one that condemns the idle, for 
once, when I was going to give our min- 
ister a pretty long list of the sins of one 
of our people that he was asking after, 
I began with “ He’s dreadfully lazy.” 
“That’s enough,” said the old gentle- 
man; “all sorts of sins are in that one; 
that’s the sign by which to know a full- 
fledged sinner.” 


ADVICE TO BOYS. 


My advice to my boys has been, Get 
out of the sluggard’s way, or you may 
catch his disease, and never get rid of it. 
I am always afraid of their learning the 
ways of the idle, and am very watchful 
to nip anything of the sort in the bud; 
for you know it is best to kill the lion 
while it is a cub. Sure enough, our chil- 
dren have all our evil nature about 
them, for you can see it growing of it- 
self like weeds in a garden. Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 
A wild goose never lays a tame egg 
Our boys will be off to the green with 
the ne’er-do-wells unless we make it 
greener still at home for them, and train 
them up to hate the company of the 
slothful. Never let them go to the Rose 
and Crown; let them learn to earn a 
crown while they are young, and grow 


the roses in their father’s garden at’ 
Bring them up bees and they 


home. 
will not be drones. 


. . . . . . . 


LAZY WORKMEN. 
You know we are obliged to plow with 
such cattle as we have found for us ; but 
when J am set to work with some men, 
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I’d as soon drive a team of snails, or go 
out rabbit-hunting with a dead ferret. 
Why, you might sooner get blood out of 
a gatepost, or juice out of a cork, than 
work out of some of them. And yet they 
are always talking about their rights; 
I wish they would give an eye to their 
own wrongs, and not lean on the plow- 
handles. Lazy lie-a-beds are not work- 
ing men at all, any more than pigs are 
bullocks, or thistles apple-trees. All are 
not hunters that wear red coats, and all 
are not working men who call themselves 
so. I wonder sometimes that some of 
our employers keep so many cats who 
catch no mice. I would as soon drop 
my halfpence down a well as pay some 
people for pretending to work, who only 
fidget you and make your flesh crawl to 
see them all day creeping over a cab- 
bage leaf. Live and let live, say I, but 
I don’t include sluggards in that license; 
for they who will not work, neither let 
them eat. 


DANDIES. 


Many of our squires have nothing to 
do but to part their hair in the middle ; 
and many of the London grandees, ladies 
and gentlemen both alike, as I am told, 
have no better work.than killing time. 
Now, they say the higher a monkey 
climbs, the more his tail is seen ; and so 
the greater these people are, the more 
their idleness is noticed, and the more 
they ought to be ashamed of it. I don’t 
say they ought to plow, but I do say 
that they ought to do something for the 
state, besides being like the caterpillars 
on the cabbage, eating up the good 
things ; or like the butterflies, showing 
themselves off but making no honey. 
I can not be angry with these people 
somehow, for I pity them when I think 
of the stupid rules of fashion which they 
are forced to mind, and the vanity in 
which they weary out their days. I’d 
sooner by half bend my back double 
with hard work, than be a jack-a-dandy, 
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with nothing to do but to look in the 
glass and see in it a fellow who never 
put a single potato into the nation’s pot, 
but took a good many out. Let me drop 
on these Surrey hills, worn out like my 
master’s old brown mare, sooner than eat 
bread and cheese and never earn it; 
better die an honorable death than live 
a good-for-nothing’s life. Better get into 
my coffin than be dead and alive, a man 
whose life is a blank. 


IDLERS TAKE THE MOST PAINS. 


However, it is not much ease that lazy 
people get by all their scheming, for they 
always take the most pains in the end; 
they will not mend the thatch, and so 
they have to build a new cottage ; they 
will not put the horse in the cart, and so 
have to drag it themselves. If they were 
wise, they would do their work well, so 
as to save doing it twice ; and tug hard 
while they are in harness, so as to get 
the work out ot the way. My advice is, 
if you don’t like hard work, just pitch 
into it, settle it off, and have your turn 
at rest. 


LAZY RELIGIOUS PEOPLE. 


I wish all religious people would take 
this matter under their consideration ; 
for some professors are amazingly lazy, 
and make sad work for the tongues of 
the wicked. I think a godly plowman 
ought to be the best man in the field, 
and let no team beat him. When we are 
at work, we ought to be at it, and not 
stop the plow to talk, even though the 
talk may be about religion ; for then we 
not only rob our employers of our own 
time, but of the time of the horses too. 
I used to hear people say, “Never stop 
the plow to catch a mouse;” and it’s 
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quite as silly to stop for idle chat; be- — 
sides, the man who loiters when the 
master is away is an eyeserver, which, 
I take it, is the very opposite of a Chris- 
tian. If some of the members at our 
meeting were alittle more spry with their 
arms and legs when they are at labor, 
and a little quieter with their tongues, 
they would say more for our religion 
than they now do. The world says the 
greatest rogue is the pious rogue; and 
I’m sorry to say one of the greatest 
sluggards I know of is a professing man 
of the “ Mr. Talkative” kind. His garden 
is so overgrown with weeds, that I feel 
often half a mind to weed it for him, to” 
save our meeting the shame which he 
brings upon it: if he were a young lad, 
I’d talk to him about it and try to teach 
him better ; but who can be schoolmas- 
ter to a child sixty years old? He isa 
regular thorn to our good minister, who 
is quite grieved about it, and sometimes 
says he will go somewhere else because 
he can not bear such conduct; but I 
tell him that wherever a man lives he is 
sure to have one thornbush near his 
door, and it is a mercy if there are not 
two. However, I do wish that all Chris- 
tians would be industrious, for religion 
never was designed to make us idle. 
Jesus was a great worker, and his disci- 
ples must not be afraid of hard work. 

Now I have come to the end of my 
tether. Iam afraid I have been water- 
ing a dead stake, but I have done my 
best, and aking can dono more. An 
ant can never make honey if it work its 
heart out, and I shall never put my 
thoughts so prettily together as some do, 
book-fashion; but truth is truth, even 
when dressed in homespun, and so there 
is an end of my rigmarole. 
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HOW. A MOTHER CAN TEACH. 


K, P. 


BY H. 


Two mothers sat together with their 
sewing one afternoon, chatting upon 
topics of mutual interest, while a little 
girl, the child of the elder lady, was play- 
ing near. 

As the conversation lagged, the two 
caught snatches of childlike song, often 
with the sweet name of Jesus intermin- 
gled. The little voice would trill forth 
words like these, ‘ Heaven is my home,” 
“ Jesus loves me,” and the like, uncon- 
scious that the mother listened with 
peaceful joy, or that the visitor looked 
upon her wonderingly. Absorbed in 
her play, she would throw out sweet, 
wild notes like a bird; and again the 
tones would mellow down until the mu- 
sic was like the humming of the honey- 
bee ; heavenly themes always the burden 
of it. 

At last the visitor said, — 

“ How can you teach that baby such 
things? You'll make a little old woman 
of her. I never heard a child talk so 
much of God and heaven as she does. 
I think it’s wrong.” 

“Do you? Tell me what your little 
ones sing and talk of.” 

“Nothing in particular. Snatches 
they catch in the street. They are too 
young to be taught much; they learn 
fast enough without. I take no pains to 
fill their heads, 1 assure you.” 

“You take no pains? Then be as- 


sured Satan will, and he will get the ad- 
vantage: they must learn something at 
home. What do they talk about ?” 
“Nonsense! I believe you are more 
prudish than when we went to school to- 
gether. Talk of! Why, their dolls, to 
be sure: although Minnie is really get- 
ting to notice dress. She climbs before 
the mirror every day, and begs for a wa- 
terfall or earrings: it’s quite laughable.” 
“Ah, my dear friend, you are making 
a great mistake. Children will learn ; 
it is inevitable: they are being taught 
by you, whether you desire it or not. 
The little mind and heart craves some- 
thing ; if you do not plant the seeds of 
goodness and truth now, it may soon be 
too late. Their lives, so like a blank page, 
pure and white, must be filled. It is for 
you tosay whether it shall be with beauty 
or deformity ; that which occupies you 
most, though it do not have the first place 
in your heart, they will learn tolove. If 
it is dress, they will soon be satisfied 
with that, and seek no higher, nobler 
knowledge. If you refrain from speak- 
ing of heavenly things, they can not 
learn to love them. My little girl sings 
only of what she daily hears, — those 
things we love best and often speak of.” 
“ But don’t you think so much famil- 
jarity will take from her mind all rever- 
ence? It seems to me that some sub- 
jects are too sacred for common hand- 
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ling. I have thought children ought not 
to know of such things until they are 
old enough to be benefited by them.” 

“And when will that time come?” 
was the earnest query. 

“Oh, when they are old enough to at- 
tend Sabbath school and be taught in 
the proper way.” 

“But your Minnie is older than my 

‘little one, and she has been in the infant 
class a year.” 

“Well, it’s wrong. I shan’t send 
Minnie at present ; she would not under- 
stand, and to fill a child’s head with 
mysteries is ridiculous.” 

“My dear friend, there is nothing 
mysterious about their love for you and 
for each other, is there?” 

“No, of course not ; that comes nat- 
urally.” 

“ The love of Jesus and knowledge 
of right and wrong can be made just as 
plain. If their father was in heaven, 
would yourefrain from speaking his name 
before them, because they could see him 
no longer?” 

“ Why, no; I should teach them to 
remember him.” 

“ Certainly ; andjustso can they learn 
of their heavenly Father. Little Min- 
nie patterns by her mother when she 
climbs before the mirror to twist her 
curls into something resembling what 
' others wear ; a few years longer and she 
may be governed by a love of display 
that might at last deprive her of that 
white raiment waiting for her in her 
heavenly home ; and, believe me, if she 
saw you daily kneel in prayer, she would 
soon learn to imitate you in thatalso. I 
have spoken to my child of Jesus every 
day of her life; before her lips could 
frame a word, the sound of that name 
was familiar to her ears. As soon as 

she could tell of her love for me she 
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learned of his love, and his desire to 
have her good and happy ; dim and im- 
perfect at first, but unfolding more and 
more to her mind each day.” 

“ Do you think that child, scarce four 
years old, understands the difference 
between right and wrong ?” 

“T know she does.” 

“Well, mine do not, and yet I call 
them pretty good children.” 

“They are old enough to know it. 
Oh, teach them yourself ; do not let other 
influences so govern their young minds 
that at last, when you would drop a word 
of wisdom, there shall be no unoccupied 
spot where it may safely lodge. Teach 
them to delight to know and love their 
mother’s God and reverence their mo- 
ther’s religion, and when the time comes 
for them to go from your side and 
mingle with the world, either in their 
school life or in later years, then this 
early teaching shall be a safeguard to 
them; then the prayers lisped at your 
knee shall stand between their souls and 
temptation, it may be between their souls 
and perdition.” 

“You speak strongly ; you half fright- 
en me.” 

“T feel strongly, my dear friend. I’ve 
no desire to frighten, only to prompt you 
to duty, immediate and persistent, for 
you are on unsafe ground, although you 
have not realized it.” 

The friend went home to her little 
ones with a weighty burden on her 
heart: but she knew where to find 
strength, and penitently and humbly 
she sought it. 

That night little Minnie opened her 
large gray eyes in bewilderment that 
mamma, kneeling by her bed, should 
clasp her so tightly, and pray with tears 
and sobs that her darling might know the 
Saviour, and early become his lamb. 
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“May we go to walk, mother?” 

Ever so many little voices mingled in 
this request, and ever so many eager 
faces were turned to the one serene face 
that bent lovingly toward them. 

Mothers delight to say “yes” when 
their children ask for anything. It is 
such pleasure when the little people wish 
only for what can properly be granted. 

“The lessons and tasks are all fin- 
ished,” returned Mrs. Burk, “and you 
can go; but be sure to get home before 
eight o’clock: the night dews are heavy, 
and your bed-time is nine, you remem- 
ber?” 

There was the bustle of preparation 
- for a few minutes, the putting on of neat, 
white capes and sunbonnets, the taking 
down of straw hats from the nails in the 
“little entry,” and a sound in the pan- 
try of rustling paper, as mother recol- 
lected how hungry a walk would make 
the children. 

It was a bright summer afternoon; the 
sky was blue and clear, and the air soft 
and delightful. The young folks felt as 
if they had wings and could fly, as they 
started merrily from the gable-roofed 
house, up the long Main Street. 

Mother came to the door to look after 
them, and to wonder if they really were 
her- boys and girls. It seemed to her 
but yesterday when she donned cape 
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and sunbonnet and went on a summer’s 
walk, led by an elder brother, while her 
own dear mother watched her from the 
door. She smiled as she thought of the 
dignity to which she had arrived, and 
went in to her baby that lay in its cra- 
dle, and to little Katie, who could 
scarcely toddle about the floor. Ah, 
what a mother she was ! with that smile, 
holy and beautiful, always upon her face, 
amid toil and care, and the press of do- 
mestic duties that wrinkle and sour so 
many hearts and brows! 

She trusted in God, and went about 
in his strength. That is what we must 
do if we would have even our burdens 
light. 

The children had crackers and cakes 
in their pockets. These they were to 
eat for their supper when they had 
reached their destination, which was a 
mile and a half away from their home. 

There were Anna, and Mary, and 
Henry, and Willie, and Bertha, and 
Fanfan; Sarah staid with little Katie 
and the baby. “She should go next 
time,” mother said. 

Everybody along the street knew the 
children, and gave them a pleasant greet- 
ing, as they met them strolling, hand in 
hand, and laughing at nothing, as little 
people often do, —and big people, too, 


sometimes. 
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“Aunt Austis” came out of a red 
brick house as they were passing, and 
crammed a doughnut into the nearly 
full pockets. She had seen the little 
Burks from her window which over- 
looked the street, and she could not re- 
sist the impulse to give them something. 
Aunt Austis had always an open hand ; 
she was ever pouring out of it, never 
grasping. Everybody loved her; not 
for what she bestowed, but for the beau- 
tiful spirit of benevolence that prompted 
the gift. 

She stooped to kiss the rosy faces of 
the children, and then lingered to watch 
the little feet tramping off in the distance, 
and perchance to wish she could often 
hear the patting tread in her broad rooms 
where there had no child ever been born 
toher. Sucha heart as that of dear Aunt 
Austis has always little children cuddled 
snugly in it, whether any are running 
about the house or not. Such women 
always seem to hear the little voices say- 
ing, “Mother, mother,” and they call 
every boy and girl whom they meet “ my 
child.” And the young people say of 
them, each, “ What a motherly woman.” 
That is the very highest praise we can 
bestow, to say any one is “like mo- 
ther ;”» — of course I mean if mother is 
anything like our blessed Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

Up the street half a mile at least, and 
then a turn to the right. The barberry- 
bushes were all along the road, hang- 
ing thick with the green fruit, that would 
soon grow scarlet and glisten brilliantly 
amid the leaves. 

Anna showed the children the thorns, 
three together, upon the branches, 
and they all remembered the clusters 
of yellow flowers that had developed 
now to clusters of berries. “The birds 
will not eat them, they are so acid,” she 
said. 

“Mother makes nice preserves of 
them,” said Bertha ; “they are delicious 
when we have our winter colds and are 
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feverish. They taste something like tam- 
arinds, only I like them better.” 

“ And don’t you remember what pretty 
pickles they make?” asked Willie. 

Bertha had seen them used for the 
garnishing of dishes. “ They are pretty 
to look at, but I do not like them to eat 
when they are pickled,” she said; “ vine- 
gar is too sharp for little girls.” 

Anna was teacher for her brothers 
and sisters, and took every occasion to 
tell them what she knew about the things 
that they saw. It was a capital way to 
retain her own knowledge, as well as to 
impress facts upon them. 

“The bark of the barberry is some- 
times used to cure jaundice, and some 
other complaints,” said she; “and of 
the inner bark, with the aid of alum, a 
fine yellow dye is made. In Poland they 
employ the bark of the roots in the dye- 
ing of leather.” 

“It is very bitter,” said Henry, chew- 
ing the end of a branch that he had cut 
from the bush. “I heard father say it 
was a good tonic.” 

“If we linger to find out the uses of 
everything as we go along,” said Mary, 
“J am afraid we shall make slow prog- 
ress in our walk.” 

“Tt will take more than this lifetime 
to search into what our heavenly Father 
has made,” said Anna. 

The children ran a little way ahead. 
Now and then an apple-tree shook its 
boughs over the stone wall that bordered 
the road, tempting Henry and William 
with a “windfall.” 

Mary had so often to remind them, 
“ Mother has forbidden us to eat unripe 
fruit, you know.” 

Sometimes the boys would argue the 
point: “But this feels soft; I’m sure 
it would not hurt me.” 

“Still, mother says we must not eat 
it; that should be sufficient. Don’t 
pick them up, boys, if youare weak o re- 
sist temptation.” 

Mary’s voice was gentle and pe‘sua- 
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sive, and generally prevailed. This time 
the brothers were content to throw away 
the apples, and nibble a cracker instead. 

Children always want to be nibbling 
something. It is a bad habit, and wears 
out the teeth, that were meant with prop- 
er care to last one’s lifetime. I want 
you all to remember this. 

The young people were very merry. 
There was nothing to sadden them. 
They had been faithful in their home 
duties, and had mother’s permission 
for their recreation, and they felt that her 
love was following, — yes, going along 
with them, on their pleasant walk ; and, 
better still, that a higher love and ap- 
probation were theirs. 

Our heavenly Father is glad to see 
his children bright and happy. He looks 
with interest even upon their sports 
when they are innocent. Of that we may 
be very sure. 

The butterflies accompanied the chil- 
dren, or flitted before them, resting for 
a moment upon some wayside flower 
until the nimble feet overtook the swift 
wings. Henry felt a strong impulse to 
catch some of the beautiful creatures 
under his hat, but Mary said, — 

“Tt will hurt them, theyare so delicate. 
Let them go freeas God has made them. 
It would spoil our walk if any of you 
were cruel.” And Henry kept his hat 
in its proper place upon his head, and 
was Satisfied to run races with the but- 
terflies. 

Presently the young people reached a 
point in the road where they had to 
scramble over the wall on their left. 
The boys politely helped their sisters, 
taking care lest their dresses should 
catch in the jagged stones and pull some 
of them down. 

Fanfan was “as clumsy as an ele- 
phant,” so she laughingly said of herself, 
which was well enough, — much better 
than if anybody else had said it, — but 
Anna had “springs in her joints,” and 
went over like a fawn; and soon all the 
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party were tripping upon velvet turf with 
the fragrant cedar on either hand. 

“Isn't it time for refreshments ?” 
asked Henry, who was always ready for 
something good to eat. 

“Tf you like we will rest here, and try 
Aunt Austis’s doughnuts,” said Anna. 

How nice they were! The long walk 
gave an extra relish to them, and all of 
their good friend’s food was a little bet- 
ter than home productions, so the chil- 
dren thought. 

They sat down upon rough stones for 
a while, where was no noise, only the 
soothing murmur of a little brook that 
ran across the path, and the hum of in- 
sects in the air. ' 

The children were very still for a min- 
ute ; they seemed to feel a mysterious 
presence, as of God and the angels. 
We can not help this impression when 
we are in the midst of a beautiful crea- 
tion, where the finger of Him who made 
the worlds is upon everything around us. 

Mary looked thoughtfully up at the 
blue sky. Her eyes were as blue as 
that, and as serene, for she was think- 
ing of the love of Him who sitteth upon 
the heavens. Then she gathered in all 
the glory that surrounded her. The green 
trees, ever green, with their riches for 
summer and winter; the birds singing 
in the branches; the myriads of buzz- 
ing, humming things that peopled the 
air ; and, lastand best, the little band of 
brothers and sisters who were to live 
for ever with her in the brighter world 
above, if only they should be washed in 
the all-cleansing blood, and so bear no 
spot or stain before God. She silently 
thanked the great Giver for these treas- 
ures that made her life so happy. She 
would have enjoyed sitting there all the 
rest of the day with no other pleasure 
than her own grateful thoughts; but 
the children wanted to reach the rock, 
and the night was approaching, therefore 
she gave up her reverie, and with the 
little party pursued the way up the hill. 
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The boys shouted, and pushed on brave- 
ly as it grew more and more rugged ; and 
the girls made steady progress, caring 
little for obstacles. That is the way we 
must all do as we plod on through our 
life’s pilgrimage toward the “everlasting 


Rock,” —press onward right manfully 
if we would at last set our feet securely 
upon it. 


The briars caught in Fanfan’s frock 
and held her fast for a minute, but there 
was no other remedy than patiently to 
extricate herself, and look more carefully 
to her path, shunning the vines that 
ran over the stones. Bertha was timid, — 
afraid even of a harmless creature that 
got in her way. It was but a garter- 
snake, striped, and innoxious; and at 
Mary’s kindly words of soothing and en- 
couragement the child tried to put away 
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her faint heart and brace herself up to 
a goodly courage. 

At length, by mutual help, and with 
very little fatigue, they nearly reached 
the end. The great rock overshadowed 
them. They were at its base, enjoying 
the cool, refreshing refuge. In the clefts 
pretty ferns and delicate blossoms were 
hidiag. Blackberry-vines crept up the 
sides, and lichens made the surface green 
and beautiful. “ We will take the path 
to the top,” said Anna; “from thence 
we shall have a fine view.” 

Turfy steps made the summit easy of 
access to all but Bertha “the timid.” 
But her big brother gave his hand to 
help her over the hard places, and pretty 
soon the little group were gazing at the 
sunset. 


Was there ever such glory! The 


The 


whole western horizon was ablaze. 
rays of the sun were reflected from the 
windows of the houses in a distant town 


across the bay, so that the children could 
see with the naked eye the mansions 
far away. 
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There was the dark blue water be- 
tween them and this strange town that 
was lighted up with a heavenly radiance, 
and Mary’s thoughts were upon the 
river that we all must cross before we 
reach a great glory that lies beyond. 

The mansions that our heavenly Fa- 
ther is preparing for us in “Jerusalem 
the Golden” are what Fanfan is think- 
of to-day, as she recalls the brilliance of 
those houses made with hands in the 
village that glistened in the light of the 
sun. 

It will not be the “ szmse¢” in that 
“sweet and blessed country,” but the 
sunrise, for “there is no night there.” 

Our “Sun of Righteousness shall 
arise with healing in his wings,” and we 
shall waik ever in his light. 

The children’s rapture at the beautiful 
scene showed itself in such different ways. 
Willie clapped his hands and exclaimed 
every little while. Henry sat upon the 
very edge of the rock, so absorbed 
in the beauty of the sunset that he for- 
got his danger. Mary and Anna stood 
with their arms about each other, unable 
to express the joy that they felt. Little 
Bertha held tight by her elder sister’s 
dress with one hand, and with the other 
pointed toward the dazzling town; and 
Fanfan went down to a wide rift where 
she was partly sheltered from the light. 
She liked the shadow of the great rock. 
It gave her a sense of security and 
peace to hide away there, with just 
enough of glory to warm and not blind 
her, and with the sweet summer’s 
breath, that was kissing the flowers and 
ferns, fanning her brow, and whispering 
to her of the Blessed Spirit that comes 
to us like the pure winds from heaven, 
to refresh us when the hot fever of the 
world is upon us. 

Oh! it is perfect peace to get away 
into the clefts of the “Great Rock” 
when the night is coming on, and we 
long for shelter and rest ! 

The young people could only tarry 
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for a half hour in this beautiful spot that 
was full of holy suggestions. 

Mary gathered them around her to 
take their supper, and to talk of one 
Rock, Christ Jesus, that is to be the 
refuge and strength and support of his 
children when all else is shaken and tot- 
tering. 

The little folks hastened with the sup- 
per; they liked better sister Mary’s 
words, that were food to their hungry 
souls. 

“Tt ought to be very pleasant to us,” 
said she, ‘to be walking toward our Ev- 
erlasting Rock. To be sure, we shall find 
some moments of weariness, because we 
are feeble, and the way may be very 
long; then there may be thorns and 
briars, the stings of conscience, when 
we are careless where we tread; and 
we may have to struggle over many 
a rough obstacle that will for a time dis- 
hearten us ; but I think we shall have 
the courage to persevere, when we re- 
member how glorious is the end.” 

The sky was so ruddy that the tinge 
threw a warm light upon the faces that 
were turned upward to watch it. The 
sun was just disappearing below the 
horizon. : 

“That is the way every day here on- 
earth,” said Mary ; “ the glory fades away 
and the darkness folds itself about us ; 
but when we reach our Everlasting 
Rock, we shall feel the radiance al- 
ways.” 

“Shall we have flowers and ferns, 
sister Mary ?” asked little Bertha, whose 
hand held a pretty collection that Fan- 
fan had brought from the fissure below. 

“Yes, darling, all the beautiful, sin- 
less things that will speak to us of the 
love of our heavenly Father ; we may be 
very certain of that. We must all try 
harder than ever to attain to the ever- 
lasting light and glory.” 

“J suppose we ought to go homeward 
now,” said Anna; ‘mother will be look- 
ing for us ; and a perfect regard to her 
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law and wishes is one step toward the 
heavenly Light, is it not?” 

“Yes, a very sure step,” replied Ma- 
ry, as she “marshalled her troops,” and 
turned them about for the march to the 
village. 

Children who think tenderly of fa- 
ther and mother and home have harts’ 
feet as they leap toward these blessings. 

You may imagine the little Burks 
skipping over the space that lay be- 
' tween them and the gable-roofed house. 

Such a shout of joy as they crossed 
the threshold! Mother had to say 
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“Hush! you will awaken the baby;” 
but she was as glad as glad could be 
when she saw them come, and especial- 
ly when she had them all snugly tucked 
in their nice beds with the angels watch- 
ing over them. 

So will it be joy to our Father above 
when his children safely reach their eter- 
nal home, and are free from all the dan- 
gers and temptations that beset this 
earthly way. 

Yet may we be always under his wing 
if we will. 


LECTURE, FOR. THE BOYS. 


BY S. T. E. 


WHEN I was a little child, about as 
big as the little ones who read this, I 
went to a day-school, where — 


“ Happy faces met in glee 
To learn their welcome A B C.” 


Sometimes there came to visit us a 
dear old gentleman, who taught us “easy 
lessons.” There always followed him 
his old dog Carlo, who lay quietly at his 
feet during the lecture, and squinted his 

_ friendly eyes at the roguish boys. 

One day this gentleman told us about 
Natural Philosophy, and to show us 
plainly what he meant, placed four bars 
upon the desk,—one of iron, one of 
wood, one of india-rubber, and one of 
clay; then he took a strong hammer 
and struck each bar to show us how dif- 
ferently each received the blow. On 
the iron was a deep, sharp dent; on the 
wood a soft but deeper dent; on the 
india-rubber there was no mark at all; 
and the clay bar was quite flattened. 

Afterward, when I taught a Sunday 
school, I often remembered those bars, 
they were so like some of my little 
boys. 

I had iron boys, that remembered 
every word they heard, and wooden boys 


that heard all but remembered little, and 
india-rubber boys that “were thinking 
all the while about some other thing,” 
and poor little clay boys, who, like “ Mr. 
Pliable” in Pilgrim’s Progress, would’ 
receive a deep impression from every 
one they met, and be led about by all, 
just pushed in and out like a lump of 
clay. Now these clay boys were the 
worst of all; for when a bad boy got 
hold of them, they would do just what 
wicked thing they were told to do. Now 
find out the right way to live by your 
own Holy Bibles, and stand by the truth, 
boys, all the way through. 

Here is a hymn I have written for you 
to sing. 


‘‘ FIGHT FOR THE RIGHT, BOYS.” 


Fight for the right, boys; fight your way 
through ! 
No matter what scoffers can say.or may do. 
There always are foes to the good and the 
true, 
And if you love the right, boys, they’ll be 
foes to you. 
So fight for the right, boys, and fight 
your way through, 
You'll conquer at last, boys, and win 
the prize, too. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 


When tempted to sin and to wander each 
day 
From the path that you knowis the “straight 
narrow way,” 
Then “gird on your armor,” and on your 
knees pray, 
That Jesus, your Captain, may help you to 
say, — 
“We'll fight for the right, boys, we’ll 
fight our way through, 
And manfully stand by the cause that is 
true.” 
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When the battle of life, boys, is ended and 
o’er, 
When you stand in the light of that “glori- 
fied shore,” 
The crown that you battled so earnestly for 
Will adorn your glad brows evermore, ever- 
more ! 
So fight for the right, boys, and fight 
your way through, 
You'll conquer at last, boys, and wear 
the crown too ! 


THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. —No. III. 


BY MRS. S. G. ASHTON, 


IF you love the Lord Jesus you will 
obey your parents. The child who ha- 
bitually disobeys his parents and disre- 
gards their wishes is not a follower of 
the Saviour. The command stands in 
many places in the Bible, ‘“ Children, 
obey your parents,” and this command 
our Lord Jesus obeyed perfectly all the 
time he lived in this world. If we 
would be his disciples and hope to 
please him we must imitate this example. 

God gave you your father and mother. 
You were a helpless little babe. You 
would have died the very first day of 
your life if your father and mother had 
not loved you’and taken care of you. 
After you had grown quite large you 
did not know what was good for you to 
eat or to drink or to do. You might 
have drank poison instead of water, or 
eaten poison instead of bread, if your 
parents had not watched’ over you with 
unceasing care. Every little child might 
drown itself in the water, or burn itself 
in the fire, or destroy its lifein many 
ways, if it were not guarded night and 
day by loving friends, and instructed 
what to do and what not to do. God 
knew that the father and mother would 
love the little child, and would never 
forget it, but would give up many pleas- 
ufes, and even go without their own 
food and sleep if necessary, for its good. 


He knew too that the father and mother 
had lived a great deal longer in the 
world than the child, and knew what to 
do for it and how to teach it. So he 
said, “ Child, mind your father and your 
mother. They know what is food and 
what is poison. Don’t eat just what you 
see, or what you think is good, but eat 
what they tell you. They know whether 
it is safe to jump from the window, or 
walk into the fire. Do what they bid 
you.” Now I dare say that you children 
to whom I am writing think you can 
see plainly enough why a little boy of 
three years ought of course to mind his 
mother when she says, ‘“ Charlie, don’t 
go into the stable behind the horses.” 
He is on a visit to his uncle in the coun- 
try, and has never been in a stable be- 
fore. He is delighted with “Cyrus,” 
the pony, and Gipsy, the long-tailed black 
horse, and he is very eager to make their 
acquaintance. Hesees Patrick going in 
and out, patting one and feeding the 
other, and he knows no reason why he 
can not do the same. He is climbing 
up the step, and in a moment will be 
close to the heels which his mother 
knows are so dangerous. You do not 
wonder that she runs*to catch him, nor 
do you think her unkind and cruel if 
she speaks pretty sharply, or if she 
even takes a little switch and tells 
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Charlie she shall whip him if he ever 
steps into the stable. You think he is 
a very naughty boy not to mind her the 
minute she speaks, and you tremble 
yourself with fear. It is perfectly plain 
to you that this little boy ought to be 
made to mind his mother, and you are 
afraid he will be killed if he does not. 
It does not seem at all strange to you 
that God should have required small 
children to obey their parents. 

But you are older, and sometimes you 
do think it a little strange and a little 
hard thay you must always do just as 
your father and mother say. You won- 
der why you can not do as you please, 
and be governed by your own will. 
More than all, it seems to you a very 
hard saying that no child can be a true 
disciple of the Lord Jesus, or hope for 
heaven, who is not from the heart an 
obedient child to his parents. You for- 
get that your parents and all older per- 
sons see Other dangers in your path 
quite as fearful as the heels of the horses. 
Your mother bids you shut your book 
and read no more when the twilight is 
deepening, or she bids you come into 
the house when the dews are gathering, 
and warns you against the night air. 
You obey her reluctantly, perhaps grum- 
blingly. You see only the pleasure 
which you wish to pursue ; your mother 
calls to mind the companions of her 
youth, — one whose eyes were fatally in- 
jured by just the folly you are now com- 
mitting, and four who lie in early graves, 
brought there by sad imprudence. On- 
ly a slight cold taken in a summer even- 
ing, for the want of sufficient clothing, 
bore from her sight her youngest and 
best loved sister for ever. 

Your father requires you to come 
home at a certain hour, and not to re- 
main in the street after dark. You come 
home with a fretful air and a surly coun- 
tenance. Your thoughts perpetually re- 
cur to the pleasant companions you have 
left, and you declare to yourself, perhaps 
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to all within hearing, that you have to 
come in just when you want to stay out 
most, when there is the most fun going on, 
and you are sure there is no need of be- 
ing so particular, and not a shadow of a 
reason why a boy should spend all his 
evenings at home. There is no danger in 
your apprehension. But your father has 
been longer in the world than you. He 
knows full well that from the pleasant 
scenes of unrestrained “fun” in the streets, 
all the more fascinating and daring be- 
cause covered by the darkness, thousands 
of boys have gone down toruin. He sees 
something you do not, —a roaring lion 
prowling up and down with stealthy 
tread, seeking to devour his manly young 
son of thirteen, who is just as uncon- 
scious of peril as was the three-years- 
old innocent bent on a visit to the 
horses in the stable. 

A little child of a year and a half per- 
sisted in creeping day after day to the 
fender before the fire, and begging his 
mother to allow him to pick up one of 
the coals which fell from time to time 
upon the hearth. She said, “ No, Willie 
must not touch,” and took him away. 
He came again, and she tried to make 
him understand that it would “burn,’’ 
“smart,” “hurt.” What did he know of 
burning? She spoke sharply to him ; 
she tried many means; but still he re- 
turned, and insisted that he would pick 
up the coal. At last she determined 
that he had better learn by experience, 
and she consented, and said, “ Yes ; you 
may take it.’ He reached out his 
chubby hand, picked up the burning 
coal, and burned thumb and finger to a 
crisp. He never begged to handle fire 
again, and he was more ready to obey 
his mother after that. 

Your parents see you interested in, 
and keeping company with, young per- 
sons of whom they disapprove, and 
they restrain you. They have their 
reasons. If they should attempt to ex- 
plain those reasons to you, you would 
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no more comprehend them than Willie 
did what “burning” meant. The world 
is full of dangers to the precious charac- 
ter of children, which parents shudder 
to think of, but which the young can 
not foresee nor guard against, because 
they understand nothing about them. 
Nor can they be permitted to go on and 
learn by experience. The little boy 
might indeed be allowed to find out by 
the pain of his fingers that his mother 
was right. A blistered hand is soon 
cured. But the wounds inflicted on the 
soul by evil companionship might never 
be healed, neither in this life nor that 
which is to come. Parents are the 
guardians appointed by God himself to 
watch against these evils, and to save 
their children from them by sleepless 
vigilance and care. It was an awful 
malediction which he pronounced on 
Eli because he did not restrain his chil- 
dren and oblige them to walk in right 
paths. And the blessed Lord Jesus our 
Saviour, who came into this world to show 
us exactly how to keep God’s holy law, 
never disobeyed his parents, nor in any 
manner disregarded their wishes. And 
you, children, who have given your 
hearts to him and chosen him for your 
Saviour for ever and ever, you who 
mean to serve him and to win others to 
serve him, always remember that one of 
the surest ways to win his approbation 
will be to mind cheerfully, unhesitatingly, 
and fully, every direction of your parents, 
and to govern your life by their wishes. 
Obeying your parents is obeying God. 
Disrespect to parents is disrespect to 
God. 

“But,” says one, “suppose my father 
should send me to steal,— must I steal ? 
If my mother instructs me to tell a lie, 
shall I tella lie? If my parents are un- 
reasonable, and require me to give up 
my wishes merely to gratify their own 
sense of power, must I always do as 
they say? Are unkind and selfish pa- 
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rents to be treated with entire deference 
and respect ?” 

Don’t ask too many questions at once. 
If your parents bid you break any of the 
ten commandments, your dyty in that 
case is to obey God and to disobey your 
parents, because they bid you commit 
sin. But this must be the boundary 
line. You are not to judge of the rea- 
sonableness of the requirements of your 
parents. That which seems unreason- 
able to you may have the very best 
of reasons to them, and to you in com- 
ing years, when you shall know what 
they know now. Doubtless God de- 
mands that you shall obey your parents 
without question, unless they require you 
to do something actually wrong. Take 
this then for the rule of your life. Obey 
this command, faithfully looking to your 
Saviour for the approbation he will surely 
bestow. Even if your parents are se- 
vere, and sometimes appear unkind ; 
yes, even if you are so unfortunate as 
to have parents who are made unreason- 
able by intemperance or infirmity, or 
from any cause, still treat them with re- 
spect and deference, obeying God, and 
looking for his blessing. You will have 
a sure reward. Remember in all such 
trying times who Jesus was, — the Son 
of God, who had come from heaven 
here; who was far wiser than his 
earthly parents, and yet for thirty years 
was their dutiful and obedient son, and 
“ subject” to them in all things. 

And to strengthen yourself study the 
Bible on this subject. Probably you 
have no idea how many pages the direc- 
tions to parents and children would fill 
if you should write them out. Search 
for all the rules’ that are given. There 
are a great many. I will puta few here. 
“Ye shall fear every man his father and 
his mother, and keep my Sabbaths: I 
am the Lord your God.” Lev. xix. 3. 
“Hearken unto thy father that begat 
thee, and despise not thy mother when 
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she is old.” Prov. xxiii. 22. “The eye 
that mocketh at his father and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it.’ Prov. xxxvi. 17. 
“Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother.” Lev. xxvii. 16. 
Read the story of Eli and his sons, 
and of Samuel and his sons. Find in 
Jeremiah the story of Jonadab the son 
of Rechab. Study the reasons for the 
destruction of Jerusalem in Ezekiel, and 
see that, among all the crimes which 
brought that great city to ruin, it is writ- 
ten, “In thee have they set light by fa- 
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ther and by mother.” And in Isaiah, 
when the Lord would speak of the sin 
of Israel, he says, “ Hear, O heavens ; 
and give ear, O earth: forthe Lord hath 
spoken ; I have nourished and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.” 

If you will carefully study all the Bi- 
ble says on this subject you will under- 
stand what God thinks of obedience, 
and what rewards he is ready to bestow 
on dutiful children, and you will be per- 
fectly sure that this must be a mark of 
a true Christian. 


MAUD ENDICOTT’S FIRST SCHOLAR. 


BY MARY E, 


“DELIGHT thyself also in the Lord, 
and he shall give thee the desires of 
thine heart. Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to pass.” 

Maud read these words in her little 
Bible, and then sat pondering long the 
desire of her heart, and the way she 
wished: to go. She wanted to be a 
teacher, and during the last four months 
of her attendance at the village school 
she had cherished the hope that her 
father would send her to a boarding- 
school where she might fit herself for 
teaching. But to her request he had 
returned a decided negative ; and when 
she would have urged it, “ Maud,” he 
said, “it’s very lonesome since your 
mother died, and Robert went to the 
war, never to come home again. I can 
not spare you, child. You are all I have. 
Don’t ask me.” And Maud knew that 
she could not ask again. “So He did 
not give me my heart’s desires, nor 
bring my way to pass,” thought Maud. 
“My way must be the wrong one. I 
will take his.” For Maud was a Chris- 
tian, and understood that it was her 
duty to give up her will to Christ’s. So 
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she went out into the autumn woods for 
bright leaves to decorate the little par- 
lor over the stove, where she and her 
father sat in the chilly evenings. She 
did not expect her father to say, “‘ Those 
leaves are beautiful,” still less, “‘ How 
thoughtful you were to brighten our 
room with their beauty,” but she thought 
he might perhaps feel as he entered, 
“This looks cheerful.” And she stopped 
at Miss Earle’s on her way home and 
borrowed a volume of history, thinking, 
“If I can not go to school, I must try 
to teach myself” 

Next day, just as she had closed her 
book after two hours’ industrious read- 
ing, Miss Earle came in. ‘ Maud,” she 
said, “do you want to do some work for 
Christ?” 

Maud’s face flushed, as it was apt to 
do rather too often for her comfort, and 
her earnest eyes seemed striving to utter 
what the silent lips, unused to expres- 
sion, found no words to say. And of 
all the thought and feeling the question 
stirred, she uttered nothing, but an- 
swered simply, “Yes.” 

“Do you know Ruth Darrell?” asked 
Miss Earle. “ 
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“The little lame girl who lives down 
by Millville ?” 

“Yes. Shecan not go to school, of 
course; and she is eight years old, and 
only just knows her letters. Her moth- 
er tries to teach her, but Ruth does not 
care much about it, and learns little or 
nothing. Now if some one would go 
once a week and hear her read and spell, 
she would take more interest and more 
pains.” 

“JT will go,” said Maud, “only I do 
not know much about teaching.” 

“Don’t you know,” said Miss Earle, 
“that almost all the good work that is 
done in the world is done by people who 
are learning how? When we have quite 
learned how, God gives us something 
different to do, or takes us home to 
heaven.” 

“J will go,” replied Maud. 

“Tf you undertake it,” said Miss Earle, 
“you must be very regular in fulfilling it, 
and winter is coming on, the walk is 
long, and the road often bad.” 

“JT should not mind that,” said Maud. 
“JT will try to be very regular.” 

“Well, dear,” said Miss Earle, “as 
this is Christ’s work, and you are going 
to do it for him, and need his guidance 
and help, let us kneel down and ask it.” 
So they prayed to the good Lord Jesus, 
and then rose and went on their way 
along the river-side to John Darrell’s 
cottage, a mile or more distant. 

John had gone down the giver “clam- 
ming and scalloping,” and Mrs. Darrell 
was bringing in a basket of clothes from 
the line when Miss Earle and Maud ap- 
peared. Ruth was sitting in the door- 
way, her little crutch lying by her side. 

“JT am glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
Darrell. “Ruth, let the ladies in.” 
And Ruth rose, steadying herself by the 
side of the door, put her crutch in place, 
and limped into the house before them, 
leading the way into a very small but 
neat sitting-room. 

“Mrs. Darrell,” said Miss Earle, 
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“Miss Endicott has come to ask if you 
would like to have her help you teach 
Ruth to read. She will come, if you 
please, once a week, and hear her say her 
lessons.” 

“Thank you. It is very kind of her. 
If she will take so much trouble, I shall 
be very thankful to her. I’m afraid she 
will find Ruth a dull scholar. Ruth, 
haven’t you anything to say to the 
lady?” But Ruth had not. 

* Shouldn’t you like to learn to read ?” 
asked Miss Earle. “See, here is a 
pretty book full of pictures and words, 
and when you can read this, you shall 
have another.” 

Ruth looked pleased, but was as shy 
and silent as Maud herself, whose cheeks 
were burning painfully, as she felt she 
ought to say something, but could think 
of nothing to say. But Miss Earle 
and Mrs. Darrell talked of Christ and 
his love till Maud forgot herself and her 
embarrassment. Mrs. Darrell brought 
out the great Bible and asked Miss 
Earle to read a chapter and pray with 
them; and when the simple service was 
over, Miss Earle said, ‘‘ Now, Maud, I 
am going home. You will get acquaint- 
ed with your little scholar better if you 
are all alone with her.” 

And Mrs. Darrell took the hint, and 
returned to her clothes-basket, while 
Maud did the hardest thing ‘she had to 
do in all her winter’s work for Ruth: 
she made a beginning. She went and 
sat down at the table beside the child, 
and showed her the pictures in the pret- 
ty primer which Miss Earle had given 
her, then heard her say her letters and 
read such small words as she had al- 
ready learned, taught her some new 
ones, and showed her what to prepare 
for next time. And Ruth was ready to 
talk by this time, and told the story of 
her fall from a wheelbarrow when she 
was two years old, which had resulted 
in her permanent lameness. 

Maud left Ruth in an enthusiasm for 
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learning, which lasted for two or three 
weeks, and helped her over some of the 
hard places. Then she relapsed gradu- 
ally into her old indifference, and Maud 
found the lessons drag. She went to 
Miss Earle for advice, and was much 
astonished at the remedy she adminis- 
tered. It was a kind of tool she had 
not expected to use in doing Christ’s 
work ; namely, Mother Goose, with col- 
ored pictures. But it proved useful, 
for it pleased Ruth’s childish mind, and 
looking at its jingling rhymes she _be- 
came familiar with the appearance of the 
words, and the lessons in the primer 
improved. 

And so the weekly work went on all 
winter, and in the early spring the road 
was very muddy, and Maud thought 
sometimes, as she made her way patient- 
ly through it, how very little she had 
accomplished by all this labor. 

One day a heavy rain set in while 
Ruth’s lesson was. given, and Maud left 
under the poor protection of her little 
umbrella. Soon, however, she was over- 
taken by a covered carryall, out of 
which appeared a woman’s good-na- 
tured, rosy face. “Jump in! plenty of 
room! too wet to walk.” And Maud 
was soon safe from the rain, listening to 
the continual talk of a merry woman, 
who informed her that she was the wife 
of the new mill-owner at Millville, and 
that she was going up to the village to 
bring her children home from school. 
Then she asked about the Darrells, and 
Maud’s short account of little Ruth re- 
minded her companion of so many things 
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to say that the half were not told when 
Maud alighted at her own door. 

Next week Mrs. Stone passed with 
her children just as Maud came out of 
the cottage door; and the following 
week she was again picked up as she 
was making her slow way through deep 
mud. Mrs. Stone’s curiosity was ex- 
cited, and her questions soon elicited all 
Maud had to tell of the reason of her 
constant visits to Ruth Darrell. “It is 
very good of you, Miss Endicott,” said 
the merry-faced woman, “but I’ll tell 
you a better plan. I’ll just call for the 
child every day, and take her to school 
and back. Just as easy. I'll call to- 
night and tell her to be ready in the 
morning.” 

So Mrs. Stone took Ruth to school 
every day and to church on Sundays, 
and Maud’s task was over. She’ used 
to go into the school sometimes to see 
how Ruth progressed, and finding how 
much more rapidly she was learning, 
she said to Miss Earle in real humility, 
“ Poor child, I did not help her much.” 

“Yes, dear Maud,” she answered, 
“you prepared her to enter school. at 
much greater advantage; and besides, 
she owes her going to school entirely to 
you.” 

So ended Maud’s labors with her first 
scholar. And the Master, who had 
found her faithful to her trust, gave her 
the desire of her heart. For a new and 
excellent school was established in the 
village, where she became assistant. pu- 
pil, and is preparing herself by study 
and practice to be a useful teacher. 


SUN AND MOON. 


“BEAUTIFUL, glorious sunshine!” 
cried Lily, on a bright Sunday morning, 
as she sat with her mother on a grassy 
bank, waiting till the sound of the bells 
should tell them to prepare to go to 
church. “Oh, mamma, how glad I am 


that the winter has gone, and that the 
sun has turned back to smile on us 
again !” 

“Tt was not the sun that turned from 
us, but we that had turned from the 
sun,” observed Mrs. May. 


SUN AND MOON. 


“What should we do without the 
sun!” exclaimed Lily, glancing up- 
wards. 

“What should we indeed,” said her 
mother. “Without the sun there would 
be no color in the flowers; nay, not a 
single flower would grow. There would 
be no grass in the meadows, no corn in 
the fields, no life anywhere upon earth. 
Therefore it is that in the Bible the sun 
is shown to be a type, a kind of image, 
of our blessed Saviour himself. As the 
sun is made to give beauty, and joy, and 
life to nature, so the Lord Jesus gives 
every blessing to his people. Do you 
remember any verse which speaks of the 
Lord as a sun?” 

Lily. “The Sun of righteousness shall 
arise with healing in his wings.” And 
then there is my favorite hymn, — 


‘Sun of my soul! thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near.” 


Mrs. M. When you feel the warm 
beams of the sun, and rejoice in his 
cheering light, think, my child, if the 
sun be so glorious, what must He be 
who made the sun, and set him on high 
to give light to the world! 

Lily. And, mamma, don’t you love 
the moon too, —the pretty, soft, silver 
moon ? 

Mrs. M. But all her beauty she owes 

to the sun. 

Lily. Oh, no indeed! for she shines 
in the night, when the sun is not seen. 

Mrs. M. Not seen by us, my Lily; 
but the sun is shining through the night, 
and shining full upon the moon, or she 
would have no brightness at all. 

Lily. 1 don’t see how that can be. 
The sun had set yesterday long before 
the moon rose. 

Mrs. M,. Have you not seen the win- 
dows of the house on the hill gleaming 
bright in the sun when all our valley lay 
in shade? 

Lily. Yes, often and often, mamma. 

Mrs. M. But the windows in the dis- 
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tance shone with a reflected light, the 
sun’s rays reached them, though those 
rays did not fall upon us. So is it with 
the moon: the sun’s rays reach her 
when our side of the earth is in dark- 
ness, she reflects them back, and they 
alone make her appear so lovely and 


bright. 
Lily. That rather disappoints me, 
mamma. I thought that the moon was 


like an immense lamp in the sky, carry- 
ing her own light in herself; I did not 
think that she borrows it all from the 
sun. Now, when next I see her, I shall 
say, “Ah, beautiful moon, you have 
nothing to be proud of. If you look so 
silvery bright, it is because the sun is 
smiling upon you.” 

Mrs. M. We may learn something 
from this, my Lily. The Church (that is, 
all God’s true servants) has been com- 
pared to the moon. All that is good 
and lovely in the conduct of Christians 
comes from the Lord, their Sun of 
righteousness. In themselves they are 
nothing ; their light is reflected from him. 
The best and holiest being upon earth 
has nothing in himself to be proud of. 

Lily. What! not even my own dear 
papa? He is so good that I always 
think of him when I hear the verse, 
“Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

Mrs. M. Your father’s character shines 
brightly indeed, my love, but it is be- 
cause the grace of God’s Holy Spirit 
rests upon him, as the sun’s beams rest 
upon the moon. 

Lily. If I prayed very hard for God’s 
grace, would it make my character shine 
too, mamma ? 

Mrs. M. Yes; it would make my 
darling gentle, obedient, and kind, — the 
joy of her parents’ hearts. 

Lily. I should like to be as the gen- 
tle moon; her light is very beautiful, 


although it is not her own. 
Family Treasury. 
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SomE books do good, as Pharaoh 
did, through an over-ruling Providence. 
Every book hostile to Christianity, from 
the pages of Celsus, preserved only in 
the refutation of Origen, to the pettiest 
sneering novel of to-day, has had a be- 
nevolent purpose embodied in it which 
its author dreamed not of. God has 
raised them up that they might be over- 
thrown for his glory. 

Many books which are not directly 
opposed to Christianity, still accomplish 
their good work by an indirectness which 
makes us doubt whether after all they 
are good, or only God is good who 
knows how to use them to produce a 
healthy glow of reaction in the minds 
of their readers. We hear such books 
spoken of by their hesitating friends as 
“original,” “startling,” “captivating,” 
“the work of an earnest mind,” and in 
various other terms of ambiguity as to 
the point of their real worth. Perhaps 
the most common designation is “ szg- 
gestive.’ If any one tells you that a 
religious book is “suggestive,” and stops 
there, you may be sure that he is in 
doubt whether it is a good one. 

It may as well be confessed that it is 
hard to find a modern religious book 
that is both good and great. Most of 
the original, fresh, lively, fascinating 
works on religious themes are unsound, 
either in spots, or as a whole. Witness 
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“ Ecce Homo,” Robertson’s works, and 
— well, we were going to mention two 
or three names of living American au- 
thors, known both in the pulpit and 
through the press, but our readers may 
call names for themselves. 

We will not discuss the reason of this. 
Some may find it in the perverted taste 
of readers, who tire of “good” things, 
and tempt authors to be carelessly and 
insincerely brilliant in order to gain a 
hearing ; some may find it in the un- 
tamableness of genius; others in the 
conscientious self-control of those who 
write in the fear of God, and repress the 
fascinating vagaries which come to the 
very point of their pen; and still others 
in that soothing balm which comforts 
alike truly great men and very silly men, 
—viz., that the authors are ahead of 
their age, say, from ten years to a thou- 
sand. 

These thoughts arose in our mind by 
way of contrast as we laid down a book 
which is both good and fascinating: as 
fresh and vivacious as it is sound and 
true. We refer to Bernard’s “ Progress 
of Doctrine in the New Testament.” It 
is impossible to justify to another our 
good opinion of it by mere extracts, but 
we are determined to offer a few selec- 
tions for the enjoyment,of our readers. 

Here is one on the essential service 
rendered to the New Testament by the 
book of “ Acts :”— 


“Tt carries us straight from the Gospels 
to the Epistles, as the span of some great 
bridge continues the road between dissevered 


SABBATH 
regions. Take it away, and what a chasm 
appears! ‘Paul,an apostle of Jesus Christ, 


to saints that are in Rome; in Corinth, Thes- 
salonica, Philippi, Galatia, Ephesus, Colos- 
se.’ Who is this Paul, and in what sense is 
he an apostle? We knew him not when 
the twelve were ordained. We saw him not 
among the witnesses of the resurrection. 
How came the Gospel to these places ? and 
is it the same Gospel for these Gentiles as it 
was for the Jews? As for James, and Peter, 
and John, and Jude, we know and revere 
their commission ; but we saw them last in 
partial ignorarice and error, and we hardly 
know what the value of their words may be.” 

“Great principles are wrought out and 
settled in men’s minds only through some 
such process as is here disclosed; namely, 
by persons raised up to represent them, by 
consultations, reasonings, debates concerning 
them, by events which compel their more 
distinct assertion and test their hidden 
strength, and by the action of opposing prin- 
ciples, firmly resisted in their fierce assaults, 
or instinctively rejected in their subtle ap- 
proaches. This, the common course of the 
development and establishment of all princi- 
ples, is here presented to us as carried on 
under the manifested guidance of the Lord 
himself; who, by special interventions, 
raises up the persons, guides the events, and 
certifies the issues with his own signature 
and seal.” 


The following is an admirable glance 
at the progress of events in the same 
book : — 

“ First Peter presents the gospel as the 
fulfillment of prophecy and completion of the 
covenant made with the fathers. Then the 
Hellenist element seems to eclipse the He- 
brew, and Stephen rises to reason and to 
die. A large space is therefore given to the 
speech, which sets forth the progressive na- 
ture of the dealings of God with Israel, and 
shows the drift of that current of thought 
on which we are launched. The death of 
Stephen is not only an individual martyrdom, 
like that of James, so briefly mentioned after- 
wards; it is a great crisis, and stands as 
such in the narrative, with a clear intimation 
of the position which was assumed on the 
one side and rejected on the other. Straight- 
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way the gospel spreads. First Hebrew, 
then Hellenist, by the ministry of Philip it 
soon becomes Samaritan, and at the uext 
step by that of Peter goes in to men uncir- 
cumcised. In the story of Cornelius we 
have a detailed statement of the means by 
which the Lord manifested his will that the 
Gentiles should hear the word and believe. 
Then we pass from the side of Peter to.that 
of the new apostle, to whom the carrying out 
of this principle is committed. Antioch be- 
comes our starting-point, where the disciples 
are first called Christians. We follow the 
steps of the traveler, and see far and wide 
that God hath also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life. Then an opposing 
power is felt within the church, and Chris- 
tian Judaism asserts that there is departure 
from the original scheme. The Council 
meets, and by testimonies of Scripture and 
of fact infers the verdict of God, and issues 
the high decision, ‘It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” Then, and not till 
then, Europe is entered, and the great cen- 
ters of Greek life are occupied ; but still in 
every place does the apostle address himself 
first to the Jews, and everywhere they re- 
ject and persecute him. Finally he returns 
to the head-quarters of the nation, and pre- 
sents himself there with every circumstance 
of conciliation, but claiming his place in the 
covenant and as a preacher of the hope of 
Israel, The scenes and speeches of that 
crisis are given with fullness, because they 
define the position of the Christianity which 
St. Paul represents towards the Jewish sys- 
tem, and its final and furious rejection by 
the Jewish people. 

“ Now let no man think that the reeceen : 
of Jews and admission of Gentiles were the 
only result of this long history. Another 
result has been involved in it: Christianity 
itself has been finally drawn out of Judaism, 
the delicate and intricate relations of the two 
systems being dealt with in such a way, that, 
so to speak, the texture of living fiber has 
been lifted unimpaired out of its former cov- 
ering, leaving behind only a residuum of 
what was temporary, preparatory, and car- 
nal, In fact, the doctrine of the gospel has 
been cleared and formed; cleared of the 
false element which the existing Judaism 
would have infused into it, and formed of the 
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true elements which the old covenant had 
been intended to prepare for its use.” 


The difference between Christ’s 
preaching and the apostles’ is thus de- 
scribed : — 


““¢They ceased not to teach and preach 
Jesus the Christ.’ Similar expressions con- 
tinually recur: ‘he preached Christ unto 
them ;’ ‘he preached unto him Jesus ;’ 
‘he preached Christ in the synagogues ;’ 
they ‘spake unto the Grecians, preaching the 
Lord Jesus ;’ ‘he preached unto them Je- 
sus and the resurrection.’ No such an- 
nouncements as these are heard in the Gos- 
pels. The preaching spoken of there is not 
of the person but of the kingdom. 

“But now comes the question, What was 
this preaching of Christ? Some have par- 
aphrased it as the preaching of his doctrine, 
of the holy lessons which he taught. Some, 
again, as the setting forth of his holy charac- 
ter, the beauty of his life, and the attraction 
of his love. But if this were the main idea 
of preaching Christ, then certainly the rela- 
tive effect of his own teaching and of that of 
his disciples ought to have been just the re- 
verse of what it was; for the actual hearing 
of the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mouth, and the actual sight of his 
holiness and love, must be supposed more 
effectual than the mere account of them by 
others. Then Jesus Christ ought to have 
gathered the thousands, and his disciples the 
hundreds ; and the faith inspired in the first 
period ought to have been more decided and 
intense than that awakened in the second. But 
the contrary was the case. There was then 
something in the later preaching which was 
not present in the earlier. Was it that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was then openly pro- 
claimed, whieh men had before been left to 
infer from the things which they heard and 
saw? It was this, —but more than this. 
Not only was the fact of the Messiahship 
proclaimed, but the nature of it was ex- 
plained. The Christ who was now pro- 
claimed was one who had died and risen 
again, and whom the heavens had received 
till the time of the restitution of all things.” 


How finely the author characterizes 
the epistolary method of instruction ! — 
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“Jt is a method of companionship rather 
than of dictation. The writer does not an- 
nounce a succession of revelations, or arrest 
the inquiries which he encounters in men’s 
hearts by the unanswerable formula, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ He rouses, he animates, 
he goes along with the working of men’s 
minds,. by showing them the workings of 
his own. He utters his own convictions, he 
pours forth his own experience, he appeals 
to others to ‘judge what he says,’ and com- 
mends his words ‘to their conscience in the 
sight of God.’ He confutes by argument 
rather than by authority, deduces his con- 
clusions by processes of reasoning, and es- 
tablishes his points by interpretation and ap- 
plications of the former Scriptures. 

“Why all this labor in proving what 
might have been decided by a simple an- 
nouncement from one entrusted with the 
word of God? Would not the apostolic 
declaration that such a statement was error, 
and that such another was truth, have suf- 
ficed for the settlement of that particular 
question? Doubtless; but it would not 
have sufficed to train men’s minds to that 
thoughtfulness whereby truth becomes their 
own, or to educate them to the living use of 
the Scriptures as the constituted guide of 
inquiry. 

“Yet we should speak amiss if we repre- 
sented the education of Christian thought as 
carried on in the Epistles only by methods 
whieh seem to place the apostle on the same 
level with his readers. No ; there is every- 
where present, in the lofty and unwavering 
testimony, the sense of an authority which 
makes all things swe: and whenever occa- 
sions arise, as from Galatian perverseness or 
Corinthian disorder, it asserts its unhesitat- 
ing and uncompromising claims.” 


Read the following solution of the 
question why Paul was called to the 
leading position in the apostolate : — 


“Now is it not a remarkable and almost 
a startling fact, that the office of working 
out the principles of Christian faith into full 
proportions and clearly defined forms should 
have been assigned to one who had ot been 
a witness of the Lord’s life on earth, and 
had xothing to tell of things which he, had 
seen with his eyes, and heard with his ears, 
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and his hands had handled of the word of 
life ? We remember the indispensable im- 
portance of this qualification for the original 
apostleship, as expressed on the appointment 
of Matthias: ‘Of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning 
from the baptism of John unto that same 
day in which he was taken up from us, must 
one be ordained to be a witness with us of 
his resurrection.” Yet on him who had 
never companied with him, or even with 
them, for one single day, the most important, 
or at least the most extensive and enduring, 
part of the apostolic work devolved. The 
peculiar qualifications, which in other re- 
spects fitted St. Paul for the work whereto 
he was called, have ever received a just ap- 
preciation and ample treatment. 

“Perhaps it is commonly felt that nese 
qualifications outweighed the disadvantage 
at which he stood in comparison with the 
other apostles who had been with Jesus, and 
that this accounts for the addition to their 
number of one in other respects specially 
fitted for the work, although born out of due 
time. But it will better consist with the 
principles on which his whole history must 
be judged, if we say, that his being born out 
of due time was ztself one of his qualifications. 

“If the others were the apostles of the 
manifestation of Christ, he was the apostle 
of its results ; and, in the fact of passing un- 
der Azs teaching, we have sufficient warning 
that we are advancing from the lessons which 
the life, and the character, and the words of 
Jesus gave, into the distinct exposition of 
the redemption, the reconciliation, the salva- 
tion which result from his appearing.” 


The special inspiration of the apostles 
as compared with the inspiration com- 
mon to all believers is clearly discrim- 
inated : — 

“The same clear view of the way of sal- 
vation, and of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, which gladdened the soul of St. Paul, 
might gladden the soul of one who heard 
his words, and now the soul of one who 
reads them. For both there is the same 
Spirit and the same testimony ; but the Spir- 
it is given to the one, that he may orginate 
that testimony; to the other, that he may 
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receive it. There is a difference between 
being builded into the holy temple, which 
is the habitation of God through the Spirit, 
and being constituted a foundation, on which 
the future building is to rise at first and to 
rest for ever.” 


We give one more extract, in which 
the author answers the question, 
** whether the church is before the Bible 
or the Bible before the church :””— 


“Tt is certain that the church existed be- 
fore the Bible, and Christianity before the. 
New Testament Scriptures; but it is also 
certain that the church and Christianity de- 
rived their own existence from the word 
which those Scriptures contain. The word 
was antecedent to the existence of the church, 
as the cause is to the effect; the writing of 
that word, and its reception when written, 
were subsequent to the formation of the 
church, but the writing only made perma- 
nent for future time the word by which the 
church had been created ; and the reception 
of the writings only recognized them as the 
same word in its form of permanence. Thus, 
while the church is chronologically before the 
Bible, the Bible ts potentially before the 
church ; since the written word, which is 
the ground of faith to later generations of 
Christians, is one in origin, authority, and 
substance with the oral word, which was the 
ground of faith to the first generation of 
Christians.” 


We have never read a book that im- 
pressed us so strongly with the wxzty of 
the New Testament. Any one who is 
infected with the modern tendency to 
set the teachings of Christ in opposztion 
to those of the apostles will do well to 
read this “ Progress of Doctrine.” 

“Are you interested in the sale of 
this book?” we hear one of our suspi- 
cious readers asking. Answer. No. 
“Has the publisher requested you to 
give it a favorable notice?” No. “He 
gave you a copy, I suppose?” No. 
We bought it and read it, dear suspi- 
cious friend, and have told you what we 
believe to be the truth about it. 
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BIBLE RECREATIONS. “: 


XXXVII. — EXERCISES IN EXACT QUO- 
TATION. 


Let a company of children (no matter 
of how large a growth) choose a leader 
who shall give out a passage of Scrip- 
ture to be repeated, word for word, by 
each one in thecircle. The leader must 
not quote it accurately, but simply refer 
to it so that all shall know what is meant. 
Let each. one’s quotation be written 
‘down, if many participate in the exer- 
cise, and finally all be compared with the 
passage in the Bible. No one must 
look in the Bible till, all have repeated 
their verses or parts of verses. Try the 
following : — 

I. Repeat the passage about being 
called Christians at Antioch. Acts xi. 26. 

2. Repeat what Samson said about 
slaying the Philistines with the jaw-bone 
of anass. Judg. xv. 16. 

3. Repeat what -Peter said about 
Christ’s name being the only one under 
heaven by which sinners are saved. 
Acts iv. 12. 

4. Repeat the verse which speaks of 
sins being like scarlet and crimson. Isa. 
i. 18. 


XXXVIII. 


What is described in the following 
lines ? 


It was carried to Egypt by want-stricken 
men, who went thither in famine 
and need ; 

It was stolen by one who restored it 
again to its owner, repenting his 
deed ; 

It was given in change for the field where 
the wife of a sorrowing patriarch 
lay ; 

It was promised a king by the man who 
had plotted an innocent people to 
slay ; 

It was brought by his brethren to Job as 
a gift when his sorrow and trial 
were at end; 

It was sought in the sea at the Master’s 


desire, who was careful in naught 
to offend ; 

It was held by the prophet as needless 
for those who. are thirsting life’s 
water to buy ; 

It was given to soldiers by priests as a 
bribe, for the which they dared 
utter a lie ; 

It rewarded the traitor who gave the 
false kiss which his Master so 
basely betrayed ; 

It was hoped for by Felix, who, hearing 
Paul preach of the judgment to 
come, was afraid ; 

It is gathered with labor, and used, and 
abused ; it is lost, it is sought for 
and found ; 

It is brought from the depths of the 
earth, and it oft in the depths of 
the ocean is drowned; 

It is treasured, and wasted, and given 
away; it. is powerful for evil or 
good ; 

Tis a blessing that turns to a curse, if 
its use be forgotten, or not under- 


stood. 
Sunday at Home. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE RECREATIONS IN 
OUR LAST. 


xxx. J: S. C. of Plainville, Ct., sends 
the following answer. (1) Adder, (2) Am- 
bassador, (3) Atonement, (4) Anchor, (5) 
Ant, (6) Apple, (7) Arm, (8) Armor, (9) 
Arrows (Job vi. 4, Ps. lxiv. 3, Ps. xlv. 
5); (10) Ashes, (11) Awaking, (12) Ax. 
Numbers 2 and 3 should be Advocate 
and AJdtar. 

Xxx. (1) Ps. xxvi. 6. @) )Prov. xxvi. 
Ase (3:) Prov. XXVi. a Nebuchadnez- 
zar.. Jer. Xxv.,0. 

XXXV. GAMALIEL. (1) Galilee, Acts 
ii. 7. (2) Anna, Luke ii. 36. (3) Mnason, 
Acts xxi. 16, (4) Ananias, Acts y. 5. 
(5) Luke, 2 Tim. iv. 11. (6) Iconium, 
Acts xiv. 19, (7) Emmaus, Luke xxiv. 
13. (8) Lydda, Acts ix. 32. 

XXXVI. JOSEPH. Gen. xxxvii. 7, 28; 
xli. 14; xlii. 6; xlvi. 29. 


